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We believe that high = 

mileage tires require the use 

of high grade rubber, high 
rade fabric and high grade workmanship. We never 
expect to discover any substitute for Quality, in making tires. 


We begin down in Brazil, buying nothing, but the finest 
Para rubber for 


GOCDRICH TIKES 


After special treatment this becomes the toughest rubber 
known—the basis of the famous “T ough White Tread”. 

For the fabric we begin with the cotton itselfi—discard- 
ing, at the outset over 99% of the staple grown in America. 

For the workmanship we begin with the man; he mast 
be skillful, well paid and well housed. He is assisted by 
every modern device and by every discovery of our exper- 
imental department. 

We admit that we are “cranks on quality”. We be- 
lieve the service you get from our products 1s ample 
justification. We believe “Quality” has made this 
the largest rubber manufactory in the world and 
has made Goodrich Tires 


The Standard Tires of America. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Branches in all Largest in the World Wholesale Tire 
Principal Cities Depots Everywhere 
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Survey of the World 


Eighty-three men, officers 
of wire manufacturing 
companies that were par- 
ties, some years ago, to pooling agree- 
ments, were indicted by a Federal Grand 
jury, in New York, last week, for viola- 
tion of the Sherman act. Two subsidi- 
aries of the Steel Corporation—the 


New Trust 
Prosecutions 


American Steel and Wire Company and 
the Trenton Iron Works—are involved, 
and thirty-five other corporations or part- 
nerships are represented. Among the in- 
dicted are Herbert L. Satterlee, son-in- 
law of J. Pierpont Morgan and president 
of a wire company ; Frank J. Gould, pres- 


ident of a nail company; Charles F. 
Brooker, Connecticut’s member of the 
Republican National Committee, to whom 
a prominent university has just given an 
honorary degree; William J. Palmer, 
president of the American Steel and 
Wire Company; Erskine Hewitt, grand- 
son of Peter Cooper, and Ferdinand W. 
Roebling, of the Roebling Construction 
Company. There were nine pools or 
associations. Their names follow, with 
the percentage of the industry which each 
controlled: Fine Wire Magnet, 85; Un- 
derground Power Cable, 95; Horseshoe 
Manufacturers, 70; Bare Copper Wire, 
95; Telephone Cable, 80; Rubber Cov- 
ered Wire, 80; Lead Encased Cable, 80; 
Wire Rope, 80; Weatherproof and Mag- 
net Wire, 90. Edwin E. Jackson, Jr., 
promoter and supervisor of the pools, is 
indicted in connection with each of the 
nine groups. The defendants say that 
the pools were dissolved some time ago 
because of advice from Washington that 
they existed in violation of the Sherman 
act; that one was ended in 1908, that 
seven were given up in 1909, and that 
one lasted until the beginning of 1910. 

In. February, 1910, a combination 


of boxboard paper makers was prose- 
cuted. There were about thirty defend- 
ants, They pleaded guilty and were 
fined $2,000 apiece. The Government 
says that the combination was renewed, 
and therefore, in New York last week, 
the boxboard paper makers who are 
members of the Eastern Boxboard Club 
—twenty-one officers of nineteen compa- 
nies—were’ indicted. It is understood 
that the Government, in case of convic- 
tion, will ask for jail sentences. The 
Periodical Clearing House, and firms and 
persons connected with it, have been sued 
by the Government under the Sherman 
act. The Clearing House is an associa- 
tion formed by the publishers of a con- 
siderable number of magazines. Among 
the defendants in this proceeding are 
Harper & Brothers, the Ridgeway Com- 
pany, the S. S. McClure Company, But- 
terick’s Publishing Company and the Re- 
view of Reviews Company. Frank N. 
Doubleday, of Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
a director of the Clearing House. It is 
charged by the Government that the as- 
sociation was formed to prevent compe- 
tition on subscription rates. Defendants 
say that its purpose was simply to main- 
tain equitable conditions at subscription 
agencies; that they asked the Govern- 
ment for an opinion as to its legality, and 
that the Department of Justice, having 
examined all the association’s papers and 
plans, gave assurance that there was no 
violation of law. It is expected that 
the Government will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court from the recent decision up- 
holding the Harriman railroad merger. 

The inquiry by a House committee 
concerning the Sugar Trust has brought 
up much ancient history. Last week the 
chief witness was George H. Earle, who 
told again the story of the suppression 
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of Segal’s refinery in Philadelphia, at- 
tacking President Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney General Bonaparte for declining to 
sue the Trust on account of that transac- 
tion. The first of the three parts of 
Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith’s re- 
port on the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has been published. It relates main- 
ly to the investment and capitalization. 
When the combination was formed, in 
1901, Mr. Smith says, tangible property 
worth $682,000,000 was capitalized at 
$1,402,000,000. At the present time tan- 
gible property is $1,187,000,000 and cap- 
italization $1,468,000,000, so that prop- 
erty has been increased by $505,000,000, 
with a capital increase of only $66,000,- 
000. This part of the report gives a 
history of the formation of the company, 
with some reference to conditions which 
suggested the combination. 
& 

The Senate committee 
Senator Lorimer in charge of the investi- 

gation of the charges of 
bribery in the election of Senator Lori- 
mer remained at work up to the adjourn- 
ment on Friday until after the Fourth of 
July. Clarence S. Funk, general man- 
ager of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, testified in support of statements 
previously made by Mr. McCormick, of 
the same company. He stated, as 
he had testified in Illinois, that Edward 
Hines, of the Hines Lumber Company, 
came to him shortly after.the election of 
Senator Lorimer and said that it had cost 
about $100,000 and that he wanted $10,- 
ooo from the Harvester Company, and 
that he, Funk, had refused to give it. After 
Mr. Kohlsaat, editor of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, had first wormed the fact out 
of Mr. Funk and had published the story, 
Mr. Hines came to see Mr. Funk and 
tried to persuade him that he had misun- 
derstood Mr. Hines’s purpose in calling, 
but Mr. Funk was not to be misled as to 
what had occurred. Since his previous 
testimony in Illinois Mr. Funk has been 
followed by detectives supposed to be set 
by Mr. Hines or his friends to watch him. 
Mr. Wirt H. Cook, a Duluth lumberman, 
testified that he was in a room in Chi- 
cago with several other men when Mr. 
Hines called up Governor Deneen at 
Springfield and Mr. Cook heard this con- 
versation: “Hello, is that you, Governor 


Deneen?” Hines said, according to Mr. 
Cook. “Governor, this is Hines. I am 
just back from Washington, where I saw 
President Taft and Senator Aldrich last 
night. They say that Hopkins must not 
be re-elected under any circumstances. 
Lorimer is the man. He must be elected 
at any cost. You may go as far as you 
like in putting him over. I'll be down to 
Springfield on the first train.” Hines 
added that he would go on to Springfield 
with plenty of money. President Taft 
has declared that neither Hines nor any 
other man has any foundation for the 
statement that he was favoring Lorimer’s 
election. At another session Mr. Hines 
was put on the stand and said that he 
had not seen President Taft, but got in- 
formation of his attitude from Senator 
Aldrich, and that he had induced Mr. 
Lorimer to stand for election. Mr. Hines 
appears to have acted in the interest of 
protection of lumber, and was quoted as 
saying that in the election of Mr. Lori- 
mer President Taft had been beaten in 
his desire for free lumber. It is under- 
stood that ex-Senator Aldrich does not 
admit the truth of Mr. Hines’s assertions 
as to himself, and is ready to go to 
Washington to testify———The breadth 
of the investigation by the Senate com- 
mittee may be widened, as the charge is 
made that Senator Stevenson, of Wiscon- 
sin, who was so long the backer of Sen- 
ator LaFollette before they separated, has 
been charged with gaining his election 
by bribery. His case has already been 
before the Wisconsin Legislature in both 
branches, and, while the report of the 
joint committee alleges no specific in- 
stance of corruption or violation of law, 
the State Senate, thru its special com- 
mittee, declared his election had been 
brought about by corruption. It was 
charged that $107,000 had been expend- 
ed in the campaign. Friends of Mr. Ste- 
phenson admitted that he had been a lib- 
eral spender in his own campaigns, as he 
had been previously in behalf of his col- 
league, Mr. LaFollette, but that all the 
money went for legitimate purposes. 

as 

The lynching of 
“Tom” Allen and 
“Joe” Watts, negroes, 
in Walton County, Georgia, on June 27, 
is creating unusual attention in Georgia 


A Lynching Judge 
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because of the question of responsibility 
for the failure to protect the prisoners. 
“Joe” Watts had been charged with as- 
saulting a woman some six weeks be- 
fore and had been protected by troops 
when brought for trial at Monroe be- 
fore Judge Brand. The judge was of- 
fended because troops were sent, and re- 
fused to try the case then, and the pris- 
oner was sent back to Atlanta for pro- 
tection. When the judge was ready to 
try the prisoner he sent for him. Gov- 
ernor Brown had heard that there would 
be a lynching and wrote to both the 
judge and the sheriff asking if they de- 
sired military protection. Judge Brand 
replied that he did not, that it was not 
needed. The prisoner was then sent with 
three officers, but at a station in the coun- 
try the train was met by 300 masked 
men, the negro taken from the officers, 
and hung to a telegraph pole and shot to 
death. To the very end he denied that 
he was guilty. When severe criticism 
was made of the authorities for allowing 
the lynching to take place Governor 
Brown told the whole story of his corre- 
spondence, saying that under the law he 
had no authority to send the military un- 
less asked for, and that he had suggested 
it, but his offer was declined. The sher- 
iff, with apparent justice, says that it was 
the judge’s prior business to ask «for 
troops. Judge Brand appears to accept 
the responsibility. He said the next day: 


“While I want to discharge every duty 
which the law imposes upon me, I don’t pro- 
pose to be the engine of sacrificing any white 
man’s life for all the negro rapists in the 
country by assuming a responsibility that the 
law does not impose upon me. In taking this 
position I am in perfect accord with my con- 
science and my God. I would not imperil the 
life of one white man to save the lives of a 
hundred negro rapists. 

“If I had called the military and some 
young men among the soldiers were killed or 
some of the citizens of Walton county were 
killed I would never forgive myself.” 


There is likely-to be an investigation of 
the case by the legislature, and it is 
thought that Judge Brand will be im- 
peached. While hot with the excitement 
of the first lynching the mob went to the 
local jail and took out and lynched a sec- 
ond negro who was charged with loiter- 
ing suspiciously about a house. There 
has been a race riot in Randolph County, 
W. Va., between American and Italian 


miners, and three Italians were mortally 
wounded and one American. 
ro) 

The campaign against reci- 
Reciprocity procity carried on by R. L. 

Borden in the western 
Provinces of Canada seems to have been 
a failure. He was told that the people 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan are a unit 
in its favor, as shown by the action of 
the legislative assembles and the boards 
of trade. In Manitoba he found the 
same feeling predominant. In our own 
Senate the Root amendment to the reci- 
procity bill was defeated without a divi- 
sion. The amendment proposed to delay 
the free admission of wood pulp and 
print paper into this country until all re- 
strictions against the exportation of 
these products had been removed by the 
Canadian Provinces. Under the terms 
of the bill in its present form pulp and 
print paper will be admitted free from 
all Provinces except those that maintain 
export restrictions. An attempt made by 
Senator Penrose to set July 26 as the 
day to vote on reciprocity, and July 27 
for the wool revision bill, failed of unan- 
imous consent, but it was expected when 
the Senate took a recess on Friday that a 
vote would be had before the end of the 
month. 

& 

Downtown people 
in New York City 
were surprised on 
Saturday to see an aeroplane circling 
over the skyscrapers near the Singer 
tower. It was a Burgess-Wright biplane 
navigated by Harry M. Atwood, who had 
flown from Boston to New London with 
a passenger on the previous day to see 
the Yale-Harvard boat race from above. 
In the morning he started from New 
London for Mineola, L. I., but concluded 
to go on to New York while he was about 
it. He dropped into a field at Astoria 
on the East River to get some more gas- 
oline and to inquire the way to Govern- 
or’s Island. Then he proceeded down 
over the bridges and ferryboats and took 
a turn over the town, a feat that had 
never been attempted before for fear of 
the eddying air currents rising from the 
building canyons. Landing on Govern- 
or’s Island, he was met by Lieutenant 
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ickel and took him on a spin over the 
bay. This beats the record for cross-coun- 
try flights in America, for the distance 
traveled between Boston and New York 
was at least 275 miles. Atwood isa grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, twenty-five years old. He 
has only been flying a month, but has 
done about 2,000 miles in the air in that 
time. He is now planning a flight from 
Atlantic to Pacific, which he expects to 
make during the summer.——The Inter- 
national Cup donated by James Gordon 
Bennett, which was taken from France 
to America in 1909 by Curtiss and taken 
from America to England by Grahame- 
White last summer, was recaptured for 
America by Charles T. Weymann, the 
only American aviator competing at 
Kastchurch, England. He made 94 miles 
at an average rate of 78 miles an hour, 
using a Nieuport monoplane with a 100 
horse power Gnome motor.——Vedrines 
was the first of the competitors in the 
Paris-Brussels-London race to cross the 
English Channel at Calais. Ten other 
aeroplanes followed him on Monday.—— 
The first hydro-aeroplane built for the 
United States Government made a satis- 
factory trial flight on Lake Keuka with 
Lieutenant Ellyson as pilot. He dropped 
to the water repeatedly and rose without 
difficulty. 

as 


There was peace, last 
week, in nearly every 
part of Mexico. Ma- 
dero issued an address to the people. He 
promised equitable taxation, and said 
Governors would be asked to place the 
greater part of the tax burden upon the 
large landholders. Foreign capital would 
be protected, but he hoped that foreign 
capitalists would not, as in the past, seek 
to influence the authorities in favor of 
special privileges. Such efforts would 
be made in vain. The acts of the Diaz 
Government, he continued, were to be 
investigated; for wrongs a_ remedy 
would be found, and the guilty would be 


Peace in Mexico 


punished. He urged his troops to treat 
the Federal soldiers as brothers; they 


had really been in sympathy with the 
revolutionists. He asked for the assist- 


ance of the press, but said he should 
look with suspicion upon any paper that 
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In his honor 


approved his every act. 
there was last week a battle of flowers in 


the capital. The procession was several 
miles long, and perfect order was pre- 
served.—_—-Political parties are forming, 
and it is expected that one of them will 
urge General Reyes to be a candidate. 
Nicolas Miranda, whose candidacy is 
announced, proposes a long platform. 
Part of it calls for a pedagogical con- 
gress to devise measures for the cure of 
illiteracy.———l 0 better the condition of 
workingmen, the Government will create 
a labor commission, which will consider 
wages, housing and peonage-———Our 
Government withdrew from the body of 
troops in Texas at the end of last week 
five regiments. Owing to the surren- 
der or disappearance of the Magonistas, 
only 200 soldiers were sent to Lower 
California.——It is reported that the oil 
interests of Sir Weetman Pearson have 
been bought, for $18,000,000, by John 
W. Gates’s Texas oil company. 
Claims for $250,000 have been laid be- 
fore the Mexican Government by the 
citizens of Douglas, Ariz., because of 
losses suffered at the time of the battle 
of Agua Prieta——Not until last week 
did the Federal forces under Col. Man- 
uel Reyes, at Chinapas, in Southern 
Chihuahua, lay down their arms. They 
believed that the report about Diaz's 
resignation was false. 
a 

Immediately after the 
coronation Parliament 
‘plunged again into the 
fight over the constitutional question 
with renewed energy and the same bit- 
terness. The Lords are determined to 
attempt to amend the veto bill passed by 
the House of Commons, and on the first 
division in the Upper House the Govern- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 192 to 
48. This amendment was presented by 
Lord Cromer and intended to prevent 
the passage over the veto of the Lords 
of social, industrial and land legislation 
in the guise of financial measures. Ac- 
cording to the veto bill as passed by the 
Lower House, the Speaker of the House 
has the right to decide what bills are 
money bills, and as such outside the 
power of the Lords. The amendment 
substitutes for the Speaker a joint com- 
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‘he King and Queen in the carriage 


mittee of seven members from each 
house. The next amendment to be taken 
up will be Lord Lansdowne’s. One of 
these excludes from the operation of the 
law any measure affecting the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, the right of succes- 
sion to the throne, or the establishment 
in any part of the United Kingdom of a 
separate legislature. This is designed to 
prevent Home Rule in Ireland. A sec- 
ond Lansdowne amendment requires that 
in the case of all issues of importance on 
which the sentiment of the country has 
not been sufficiently ascertained, the bills 
shall be submitted to a popular referen- 
dum. It is not expected that the Gov- 
ernment will consent to any important 
changes in the veto bills, but its plans 
for meeting the emergency have not yet 
been disclosed. Even the Conservatives 
admit that in the event of an election 
now the Liberals would come back with 
an increased majority. But neither party 
wants to precipitate another election so 


CORONATION PROCESSION 
of state passing thru the 
leading to Buckingham 


Admiralty Arch at the entrance of the Mall 


Palace 


London, 
defining neutrality and contraband of 
war, which was drawn up by the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers two years ago, 
in accordance with a resolution of The 


soon.—The Declaration of 


Hague Conference, is still meeting with 
opposition in England, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is supported by the Gov- 
ernment and was approved by the Im- 
perial Conference. The admirals of the 
British navy have come out against it, 
declaring it may easily bring about “the 
resurrection of piracy in its most dan- 
gerous forms,” and at a large meeting in 
London composed of representatives of 
chambers of commerce, members of Par- 
liament and naval officers, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the Decla- 
ration of London concerning the laws of 
naval warfare most seriously weakened 
the naval position of the British Empire, 
was highly prejudicial to its commercial 
interests, and gravely threatened the 
food supply of these islands in time of 
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war. Mr. Balfour, in support of the reso- 
lution which he presented, argued from 
the point of view that “‘starvation, not in- 
vasion, is the danger of this country.” He 
asserted that under the Declaration of 
London a weak naval power could con- 
vert merchantmen into privateers and 
sink every neutral ship carrying grain to 
the starving millions in Great Britain 
without anything to deter them except 
the possibility that some two or three 
years after they had starved this country 
into submission an international tribunal 
might mulct them for damages. Rud- 
yard Kipling has published a poem de- 
nouncing the Government for taking ad- 
vantage of the good feeling of the coro- 
nation time to force thru a measure so 
shameful and dangerous to the nation. 
The following are two of its stanzas: 
The light is still in our eyes 

Of faith and gentlehood, 
Of service and sacrifice, 

And it does not match our mood 


To turn so soon to your sophistries 
That starve our land of her food. 


Wait till the money goes! 
Wait till the visions fade! 

We may betray in time, God knows; 
But we would not have it said, 

When you make report to our scornful foes, 
That we kissed as we betrayed. 


& 
In English ports, espe- 
cially Liverpool and Hull, 
the strike has become 
more serious during the week in spite of 
the concessions in regard to wages made 
by the steamship companies. The sea- 
men and firemen have been granted in- 
creases in wages by all the trans- 
Atlantic lines, but when they returned to 
work they left again because the dockers 
who struck in sympathy with them were 
not satisfied. The dockers demand 
recognition of the union, the discharge 
of non-union men, and a guarantee that 
the rise in wages shall not be temporary. 
Compromises negotiated by the repre- 
sentatives of the strikers have been repu- 
diated at mass meetings of the men, and 
spontaneous and unauthorized strikes 
have repeatedly occurred. At Liverpool, 
on the 28th, the crew of the “Empress of 
sritain” deserted in support of the shore 
men, and marching along the docks, 
called out the crews of all the vessels 


The Shipping 
Strike 


they came to. The 2,000 coal porters of 
the Cunard Line joined in, and soon the 
procession numbered 10,000 men. The 
“Haverford,” of the Red Star Line, was 
ready to start for Philadelphia in an 
hour when the seamen, firemen and stew- 
ards left the ship. ‘The 600 passengers 
had to be sent to boarding houses, and 
the mail taken back to the post office. 
The Red Star “Zeeland,” from Boston, 
was not able to get to the dock, and her 
passengers were landed from a tender. 
The White Star “Arabic” was set on fire 
in six places. Attempts were also made 
to burn the “Canada.” At Hull there are 
20,000 men on strike and there has been 
much rioting. The strikers attacked the 
‘‘Albert,” which has a non-union crew, 
but being beaten off here by the police, 
they marched to the offices of the Ship- 
ping Federation and the Free Labor 
organization and smashed windows. 
Then they raided a graveyard and broke 
up the tombstones to get missiles to 
throw at the police. The Shipowners’ 
Federation held a conference, at which 
it was resolved to establish uniform 
wages at all the ports at a moderate in- 
crease and compensate by a tonnage levy 
the owners of vessels compelled to lay — 
up on account of a strike.. The demand 
for recognition of the union was refused. 
The strike is already having a serious 
effect upon the food supply, for the ves- 
sels from the Continent loaded with 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and butter are not 
allowed to discharge their cargoes. The 
mills are stopped on account of shortage 
of wheat. and flour has risen almost to 
famine prices. There are twenty-five 
ships due this week, carrying 108,000 
tons of grain, but if the strike holds 
their cargoes cannot be discharged. At 
Liverpool on Monday there were about 
fifty vessels held up, including several 
transatlantic liners. At Manchester, 
8,000 men employed on the ship canal 
have struck and seventy vessels are tied 
up in the canal. At Glasgow the three 
Clyde liners which had been kept in the 
port succeeded in getting under way on 
July 1 with the aid of strikebreakers. 
The seamen and dockers of Glasgow 
held a street demonstration followed by 
a mass meeting, at which J. Havelock 
Wilson, general secretary of the Sea- 
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men’s Union, who made a speech, said 
they proposed to make it hot in the 
House of Commons for Winston 
Churchill, Home Secretary, because a 
number of ships were allowed to sail 
without qualified crews, thus endanger- 
ing the lives of the passengers. He 
threatened that if the owners do not 
come to terms the strike will spread to 
every port in Europe. It is now feared 
that the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
which includes 100,000 men, will call a 
general strike in sympathy with the sea- 
men and dockers. If this plan is carried 
out, British shipping will be seriously 
crippled. 
& 

M. Joseph Caillaux, Minis- 
ter of Finance in the Monis 
Cabinet, was called upon to 
form a new ministry and has been suc- 
cessful in getting one satisfactory to the 
Chamber, tho of doubtful permanence. 
M. Caillaux took the portfolio of the In- 
terior and selected as his colleagues most- 
ly men who had previously served under 
Clemenceau, Briand or Monis. Théophile 
Delcassé, who, when he was Foreign 
Minister, inaugurated the advance move- 
ment in Morocco and so brought France 
to the verge of war with Germany, re- 
tains the same position in this Cabinet 
that he filled in the preceding, that is, 
Minister of Marine. The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, just now of especial im- 
portance, was offered to Raymond Poin- 
. caré, but he refused it, so Premier Cail- 
laux chose a new man, Justin G. de 
Selves, former Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, that is, of Paris. 
When the new Premier reported the for- 
mation of his cabinet and outlined his 
policy to the Chamber of Deputies he re- 
ceived a vote of confidence of 367 to 173. 
Since the adverse vote which deposed 
Monis was on a side issue there is no 
reason why the incoming ministry should 
not continue the same program. On the 
most troublesome of the questions with 
which the former ministry had to deal, 
the delimitation of the champagne dis- 
trict, Premier Caillaux is content to ac- 
cept the latest decision of his predeces- 
sor, that is, that it is unwise to attempt 
any delimitation. The income tax bill, of 
which M. Caillaux is the father, will now 


The Caillaux 
Ministry 
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be earnestly pushed. It is now held up 
in the Senate. On the question of pro- 
portional representation the new Cabinet 
is divided and the Premier is necessarily 
vague, merely promising to search for a 
project of electoral reform that will suit 
all republicans. In regard to the railroad 
question the Premier promises to- extend 
State control and to induce the railroad 
companies to treat their employees as 
generously as does the Government on the 
State-owned lines. Measures would be 
introduced, he said, to suppress sabotage 
and the endangering of life and’ national 
safety thru the desertion of their posts by 
railroad men. This last is the most seri- 
ous matter with which the Government 
has to deal, for the Syndicalists or mili- 
tant wing of the labor unionists openly 
advocate and encourage the various 
forms of destruction of property or in- 
terference with business which go by the 
name of “sabotage.” The railroads in 
France, ever since the Government sup- 
prest the strike, have been notoriously 
unsafe, chiefly on account of the cutting 
of the wires controlling the signals and 
switches. In the last two years there 
have been 2,268 cases of such wire cut- 
ting, sometimes resulting in collisions 
and derailments. And out of these two 
thousand cases of malicious mischief 
there have been only a dozen convictions, 
and of these six were mere boys. An- 
other trick of the discontented employees 
of the State railroads, not so dangerous 
but quite as vexatious, is the mismarking 
of cars, so that goods are liable to turn 
up in any quarter of the country instead 
of their destination. Such practices are 
regarded by an increasing number of 
French laboring men as legitimate meth- 
ods of industrial warfare and find de- 
fenders even in the Chamber. The trav- 
eling public, however, takes a different 
view of it, and the recent discovery of a 
carefully contrived derailment, calculated 
to wreck on a bridge the express train 
from Paris to the coast, has strengthened 
the party of law and order. 


yd 
The troops en- 
gaged in the at- 


tempt to suppress 
Arabian rebellion in Yemen met 


Turkish Difficulties 
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with a severe defeat on June 17, when 
a Turkish column commanded by Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha was ambushed by 
the Arabs near Gheesan. A thousand 
Turkish soldiers were killed and four 
big guns, two Maxims, 2,000 rifles and a 
large quantity of ammunition were cap- 
tured. The survivors fled back to Ghee- 
san, where their losses were increased by 
the Turkish gunboat, which shelled the 
town, supposing it to be in the hands of 
the enemy. From Albania the news 
is conflicting. Dispatches from Constan- 
tinople report the rebellion as practically 
quelled and the insurgents ready to sub- 
mit to the authority of the Sultan. But 
the news from Austrian and _ Italian 
sources tells a contradictory story, that 
the insurgent movement is spreading 
thru the country, and that the 50,000 
troops which Turkey has concentrated in 
Northern Albania are devastating the 
country, burning houses and crops, out- 
raging women and killing prisoners. 
The Red Cross nurses report that it is 
impossible to care for the sick and 
wounded and to keep the refugees who 
have escaped into Montenegro from 
starvation. A representative of the Al- 
banian revolutionists is in this country 
collecting funds for the support of the 
movement. 
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Germany has defi- 
nitely manifested 
her intention not to 
be left out in any prospective partition 
of Morocco by dispatching the gunboat 
“Panther” to Agadir or Santa Cruz. This 
is the most southerly of Moroccan sea- 
ports on the Atlantic, about a hundred 
miles below Mogador. It is reported 
from Tangier that the German Minister 
has notified the Moorish Government that 
Germany has decided to occupy Agadir 
and the hinterland, but, according to the 
Paris cables, Ambassador von Sch6n ex- 
plained to Foreign Minister de Selves 
that the “Panther” was merely going to 
Agadir temporarily at the request of Ger- 
man merchants to afford them protection, 
and that there was no question of land- 
ing troops. M. de Selves exprest his 
surprise and regret at the action of Ger- 
many. Germany, however, has alwavs 
insisted upon her dominant commercial 


German Intervention 
in Morocco 
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interests on the Atlantic side of Morocco 
and only six months ago, when a French 
warship visited Agadir, a vigorous pro- 
test was made in the German press and 
in the Reichstag on the ground that the 
act was a violation of the Algeciras con- 


vention. Now the newly installed For- 
eign Minister will have to decide 
whether France will regard a similar ac- 
tion on the part of Germany as a viola- 
tion of the convention. At any rate, it 
is obviously intended as Germany’s re- 
sponse to the French occupation of Fez 
and Mekinez. Agadir has only about 
700 inhabitants, but an excellent harbor. 
Mogador, which the Germans regard also 
as within their sphere of influence, is a 
fortified seaport with a population of 
15,000. The hinterland is rich and fer- 
tile, and on account of its altitude is hab- 
itable to Europeans. There are said to 
be rich copper mines in the interior, but 
the chief importance of these towns to 
Germany is that they will afford an At- 
lantic naval base on the most westerly 
point of Europe, commanding the British 
ocean routes to South Africa, India and 
Australia, and within four days’ sail of 
Brazil, where German emigrants have 
settled in large numbers. The responsi- 
bility for the decision as to what action 
should be taken to check German aggres- 
sion rests ultimately upon Great Britain, 
for it is by her permission that France is 
in Morocco, and formerly, when the 
French policy of “peaceful penetration” 
was interrupted by the visit of the Kai- 
ser’s yacht to Tangier, the British navy 
stood ready, it is believed, to back up 
France in case of war. The jingo papers 
of Germany compare the sending of the 
“Panther” to Agadir to the Ems tele- 
gram, which, as worded by Bismarck, 
precipitated the Franco-Prussian war, 
and they obviously hope for the same re- 
sult. The possible attitude of Spain in 
such an event is a source of anxiety to 
the French Government, for it would be 
too much of a strain upon the country to 
have to defend both frontiers at the same 
time. Germany and Spain are apparent- 


ly acting in concert in their simultaneous 
advance on Morocco, and the Spanish 
newspapers are jubilant over the German 
move, because it gives support to the re- 
cent seizure by Spain of El Araish and 
Alkazar. 


Concerning Sea Power 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


{The president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University is well known as a powerful advo 


cate of the cause of peace. 


His little book, “The Human Harvest,” considering war from 


the eugenics standpoint, has had a wide circulation and a wider influence.—Epr1tTor.] 


HE purpose of the vast naval ex- 
T penditures of the world is the de- 
velopment of sea power, as a fac- 
tor in national strength. For this, most 
of the nations, little and big, spend more 
than the cost of all their civil equipment, 
extravagant as this often is. Its purpose 
is defined as (1) national defense, (2) 
the maintenance of peace, (3) marine 
insurances, the protection of commerce 
from pirates and belligerents, (4) the 
circumventing of the wicked schemes of 
designing nations, (5) the protection or 
subjugation of alien dependencies, and 
(6) the control of the sea. 

The first item may be regarded as 
negligible, as fortified towns are impreg- 
nable to battleships, unfortified towns 
are now immune under the rules of war, 
and no army can subsist in an enemy’s 
land without a tremendous train in the 
way of supplies. Since Napoleon’s time, 
no army has lived on the enemy’s coun- 
try, because this country does not sup- 
ply smokeless powder, the latest in mus- 
kets, machine guns and modern rifles. 
nor the materials for disinfected camps 
and antiseptic surgery. 

The second element we may neglect 
as a figure of speech. Sea power makes 
for peace thru fear only, and the fear is 
strongest on the side having most ma- 
chinery. On that side there is most. to 
lose. 

The third reason is based on passing 
conditions. Nowadays “trade follows 
the flag’ only as the flag forces en- 
trance into new abodes of savagery. 
Most savage races have been already ex- 
ploited, and men are able to trade and 
to pray under police protection in al- 
most every corner of the globe. This is 
the “Pax Britannica,” the British Peace, 
which the whole world enjoys today, 
with variously alloyed _ satisfaction. 
Otherwise, the navy means little to com- 


merce. The trade of Norway and of 
Holland, without sea power, is greater 
per capita and in relation to wealth than 
that of Great Britain or Germany. Even 
the trade of Switzerland stands, in pro- 
portion, above that of the great sea-far- 
ing nations. 

The fourth reason given above in- 
volves the old fallacy that each nation 
is an individual, mean, brutal, grasping, 
ready at any instant to pounce on its un- 
prepared neighbors. All this in face of 
the fact that nations are composed of 
multitudes of people each with will and 
opinions of its own, and each intent on 
his own affairs, while no move of any 
importance can be made without their 
co-operation and consent. And whatever 
else they want, they do not want war. 
Commerce in civilized nations is a mu- 
tual affair, and in almost every cargo 
that crosses the ocean men of all nation- 
alities are interested. In the single mat- 
ter of insurance the whole civilized 
world is bound together by the closest 
of ties. 

The fifth reason, the preservation of 
the Pax Britannica, and of its cousin 
the Pax Germanica and the maintenance 
of crown-colonies and coaling stations, 
has been already noted. It does not take 
a thousand-million-dollar navy to ac- 
complish this, and if it did it would not 
be worth while. Some good men have 
doubted whether it is worth while any- 
how. Others have called it “the White 
Man’s Burden.” 

The sixth reason rests on the peren- 
nial fallacy that sea power means con- 
trol of the sea. Control of the sea is a 
meaningless phrase, invented for use in 
such discussions. No nation can ever 
control the sea. Its authority is bounded 
by the three-mile limit. The open sea 
is a highway belonging to all peoples 
alike. In time of war it may be a bit 
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dangerous to vessels of belligerent na- 
tions. But war is not an enduring con- 
dition. It is now beyond the resources 
of any nation to carry on war with an 
equal nation for more than a few 
months. Then the lanes of traffic are 
open again and cannot be closed unless 
thru channels of commercial competi- 
tion. This has nothing to do with sea 
power. 

To say that the United States must 
fight Japan for control of the sea, as 
some of our armament promoters have 
claimed, is the acme of idiocy. There is 
nothing to fight over, and nothing is set- 
tled when the fight is done. The sea is 
still open to every comer, and there is 
space for a thousand merchant ships 
where one now exists. 

Moreover, one of the next moves at 
the Hague Conference will be the neu- 
tralization of all merchant and passenger 
vessels. When this is done, war will no 
longer hold piracy in the long list of its 
evils. 

Sea power is a device for doing injury 
at a distance. All such injury reacts on 
the nation which does it. Even bombard- 
ing a village of Senegambia costs more 
for powder than a dozen such villages 
are worth. The greater the sea power, 
the weaker the nation. The strength of 
a nation lies in paying its way. It is 
weakness to be in debt. In all society, 
in all history, the creditor controls the 
debtor. We are told, however, that the 
monstrous war debt of the nations of 
Europe is a blessing, because the inter- 
est money is paid out at home. The 
gold does not go out of the nation, to be 
sure, but there are nations within na- 
tions. A little group may be a parasite 
on a great one. It is time that the Roth- 
schilds in London are recorded as Eng- 
lish, those in Berlin as German, those in 
Paris as French. So with the other 
houses, a dozen or two, of the “Consor- 
tium” of bankers, the Unseen Empire of 
Finance. But in every nation this Con- 
sortium is an alien affair. Its members 
work together. The Unseen Empire in 
each nation considers its own interests 
alone. Its business is to loan money to 
nations, the usury paid in advance, the 
bonds “ahsorbed” and placed where they 
will do the most good. The gold paid 
out in interest and usury does not leave 
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the country. It merely flows from one 
class to another, from the pockets of the 
common man to the vaults of the power- 
ful, from those who waste money to 
those who can make money work, in 
whose hands the confluence of a million 
little streams can swell to a great river. 
The progress of events drains the earn- 
ings of the common folk to build up this 
unseen enemy. And the great holdings 
in foreign lands possessed by the chief 
nations of Europe, do not represent the 
people’s savings. They represent the in- 
terest on war debts and armament loans 
voted by the people in excess of fear or 
of patriotism. 

It is not by the wealth, the power, the 
enterprise, the culture even, of the few 
that the character of a nation should be 
judged, but by the opportunity it offers 
to the common man to make his life 
count, It is not true because “wealth 
accumulates” that “men decay.” Men 
decay is where wealth accumulates in the 
hands of those who have no constructive 
part in producing it. The parasites of 
a nation are no part of its actual life. 
The cancer victim does not rejoice in the 
vigor of the monster which devours his 
tissues. 

In one of his many discussions of sea 
power, Admiral Mahan suggests that the 
growing unwillingness of the people, the 
world over, to pay for it may be due to 
their “degeneration.” Degeneration, as 
thus used, is a word without meaning. 
The only “national degeneration” known 
to science is found in the reduction of 
the average force of the units of which 
the nation is composed. The value of a 
nation depends on the value of these 
units. Such reduction can be due as a 
temporary matter to poverty or to fail- 
ure in education ; or as a permanent mat- 
ter it may be due to emigration, to immi- 
gration or to war. Emigration from 
many parts of the world has lowered the 
average at home by taking away the best. 
Immigration may lower the average in 
a land, by filling it up with poorer stock, 
“the beaten men of the beaten races,” in 
the continent from which they come. 
War destroys the strong and bold, leav- 
ing the weak and commonplace for the 
work of parentage. Everywhere and 
under all conditions, as war exists today, 
it brings about the reversal of selection. 


CONCERNING 


We can find better explanations of the 
growing aversion of the people to bor- 
rowing more money for more sea power. 
Their growing poverty on the one hand, 
their growing intelligence on the other, 
and the increasingly murderous cost of 
the whole thing, seem to furnish ade- 
quate reasons. It may be true, as Ad- 
miral Mahan indicates, that the growing 
cost of armament no more than keeps 
pace with the increase of national 
wealth. Of whose wealth? In this dis- 
cussion we may set aside the swollen 
wealth of those who produce these arma- 
ments and that of these people of no na- 
tion who loan the money these arma- 
ments cost. All these rest on the people’s 
shoulders. In the long run, it is the com- 
mon inan, the ultimate producer, the ul- 
timate consumer, who pays for all. For 
all waste production and for all waste 
consumption, the cost falls on the work- 
er at last. 

The greater the sea power, the weak- 
er the nation which buys it on borrowed 
money. It is agreed that to strengthen 
Great Britain’s army would weaken her 
navy, even destroy her sea power. The 


greater the sea power the greater the 


national debt. The weaker the nation, 
the greater her need of sea power. In 
these paradoxes we find a clue to the 
constant state of alarm in England, 
whose sea power outweighs that of all 
her rivals put together. She is weak, 
because her people have been strained 
past the limit. England is rich, if you 
look at her from above. The dukes got 
her land—for nothing and free of taxes 
—in the early merry days when a county 
was given to a favorite, free of taxation, 
except for his duty to raise so many 
troops on call. And from his duty, these 
great Lords, Westminster, Norfolk, Bed- 
ford, Cavendish, Devonshire, Argyle, 
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Sutherland and the rest have been long 
since released. In spite of the menace 
of the terrible Lloyd-George, they still 
hold half of England in their grip. And 
the people cannot help themselves. 

The Unseen Empire of Finance has 
already “absorbed” and “distributed” 
$26,000,000,000 of war bonds for the 
States of Europe. On this sum the peo- 
ple pay $1,150,000,000 each year in in- 
terest. In its turn it guarantees the 
peace of Europe. It will not let its 
creditors fight. Kipling tells us the story 
of Dives in hell, who was. set free on 
condition that he would bring peace to 
all the.nations. He sold them sea power 
and land power, and bound them in the 
bonds of debt so that they could not 
fight. This is a parable. His real name 
was not Dives, and he was not in hell 
when the story begins, merely in a dingy, 
high-gabled, four-story building in the 
Judengasse at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a 
pawnbroker’s shop with the sign of the 
Red Shield. From this he set forth to 


‘bring peace among the nations. He was 


at Waterloo, and he rode the wave of 
British gold which wrought the down- 
fall of Napoleon. To him and to his as- 
signs his Great Britain still pays $150,- 
000,000 interest money per year for his 
powerful assistance. His spirit still 
rules. He plays no favorites, and the 
armament syndicates know him as their 
best friend. He is still the “uncle of the 
kings.” 

Behind and beneath all this stand the 
people. They do not count for much in 
grand affairs, and their final end accord- 
ing to Gambetta is a “beggar crouching 
by a barrack door.” 

The defense our nations need is not 
protection from each other, but rather 
defense from the money lender and from 
the armament syndicate. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, 
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New York as a Summer Resort 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


EW YORK CITY is one of the 
N most popular summer resorts in 
the country, and statistics show 
that more people come here in the vaca- 
tion season than, with but few excep- 
tions, visit any typical mountain or sea- 
side summer place devoted exclusively to 
the entertainment and accommodation of 
transient vacationists. Several hundred 
thousand people spend a part or all of 
their vacation in the metropolis every 
year, and they come from the four cor- 
ners of the earth—south, east, west and 
north. . Some combine business with 
their pleasure, using a business engage- 
ment as an excuse for journeying to the 
city, but the great majority choose the 
metropolis in preference to other places 
for spending a vacation. 
The popularity of New York as a 
vacation resort for tens of thousands of 
people living in the country for the rest 


of the year has ‘steadily grown in recent 
years, and the hotels, boarding houses, 
rooming houses and owners of furnished 
apartments cater to this incoming crowd 
every season. Many of the hotels offer 
more favorable rates to summer patrons 
than can be obtained at any other season, 
and the same is true of boarding houses 
and those who rent furnished rooms to 
outsiders. Every summer hundreds of 
furnished apartments are rented at con- 
siderable less than the regular price, un- 
furnished, on lease by the year. There 
are thousands of college students whose 
rooms are vacated in summer, and these 
can be had for much less than the stand- 
ard winter prices. Boarding house keep- 
ers cater to the summer vacationists by 
offering better tables and further induce- 
ments in the way of lower prices. 

For the accommodations given New 
York in summer is the cheapest resort 
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probably in the country. Of course, 
there are extremes, the high-priced $5 
and $10 a day hotels and the third-rate 
boarding houses that give you a hall 
bedroom and an apology for meals at 
$4 and $5 a week; but between these are 
many respectable places that cater to the 
visitors in a satisfactory way at reason- 
able prices. For $8 to $12 a week one 
may secure excellent board in quiet, 
well-ordered houses, and in good family 
hotels, the rates begin at $12 a week or 
$3 a day, and run up to $25 a week and 
$5 a day. Furnished apartments, with 
kitchen or kitchenette, suitable for two 
or four, can be rented for the summer 
months at $40 a month up to $100. Fur- 
nished rooms in apartment hotels with 
restaurant attached run from $50 a 
month up. At these prices one is sure 
of getting more fresh fruits and vege- 
tables on the table than at three-fourths 
of the country boarding houses or hotels, 
for New York, after all, gets its choice 
of all the products of the land, and all 
the delicacies of the season are often 
cheaper here than at the places where 
they were produced. 

New York is favorably situated for 
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catering to the varied tastes of an army 
of vacationists, and in summer a new 
world of sight and sound is opened to 
the visitors. Excursions by water and 
rail radiate from the city in all 
directions. Few places could offer a 
greater bewilderment of sights and 
scenes. The beaches alone within an 
hour’s ride of the city are worth record- 
ing. Coney Island, with its blaze of 
light and multiplicity of shows, cheap 
and otherwise; Rockaway, surrounded 
by bay and ocean and fanned by every 
passing breeze; Brighton Beach, with its 
hotels, music and excellent ocean bath- 
ing; Midland and South Beach, on the 
outskirts of Staten Island, and North 
3each and several others on Long Island 
Sound, where boating and still water 
bathing are unsurpassed, are all within 
easy distance of the metropolis either by 
boat or trolley. 

Water excursions up the Hudson as 
far as West Point; up the Sound beyond 
City Island and Great Neck; down the 
Bay to the Jersey beaches, Sandy Hook, 
and beyond to the Long Island beaches 
and the fishing banks, and around Staten 
Island, thru the Narrows and Kill von 
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Kull, circling the Statue of Liberty, are 
of daily occurrence, and for half a 
dollar one can spend the greater part of 
the day on salt and fresh water. Those 
piscatorially inclined can indulge in their 
sport in a day on the fishing banks, 
where all deep-sea fish are caught in 
numbers to suit the most exacting fol- 
lowers of old Izaak Walton. Altogether, 
two score excursion boats leave the city 
daily in the summer season, with bands 
playing, flags flying and refreshments 
served aboard. Excursion boats com- 
pletely circle Manhattan Island to give 
visitors a bird’s-eye view of the city, 
passing up the East River to Hell Gate, 
thence up the Harlem River and thru 
the old Ship Canal to Spuyten Duyvil 
into the Hudson, and down that river to 
the bay and the starting point. 

New York is today flanked by great 
parks which offer about every outdoor 
amusement that one can imagine. Golf 
links at Van Cortlandt and Pelham Bay 
Park, tennis and baseball at Central 


Park, and picnics, and any of the quieter 
amusements at the Bronx and outlying 


recreation centers, form endless attrac- 
tions for those interested. In the Bronx, 
in addition to the natural scenery of the 
place, there is collected the finest assort- 
ment of wild animals, birds and reptiles 
in the country. In Central Park the two 
great museums—the Metropolitan Art 
Museum and the Museum of Natural 
History—must appeal to any lovers of 
art and natural history. Their wide, 
spacious halls and galleries are as cool 
in summer as a beach facing the ocean. 
Catering to the visitors is a special 
function of more than two score amuse- 
ment companies. The sight-seeing atuo- 
mobiles take in Fifth avenue, with its 
fine collection of millionaire mansions 
and palatial clubs; Riverside Drive, with 
its view of the Palisades, Hudson River, 
Grant’s Tomb and many other sights of 
historical value; Broadway, with its 
mammoth hotels and skyscrapers, apart- 
ment houses and great department 
stores; and the lower part of the city, 
where the aliens of every nation are 
crowded in congested quarters like bees 
in a hive. The roof gardens are in full 
swing on summer nights—gardens which 
overtop all except the loftiest buildings. 
Music, song and refreshments in these 
gardens are rendered more attractive by 
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the costly arrangements of imported 
shrubs, trees and flowers, which combine 
with the electric lights to form an illu- 
sion of fairyland. 

Even the great department stores are 
alive to the interests of the visiting sum- 
mer tourists, and their doors are thrown 
wide open to attract those seeking diver- 
sion and recreation in bargain hunting. 
Cool reception rooms, inviting tea rooms 
and parlors lavishly fitted out are no less 
attractive than the real bargains offered. 
It is a well-known fact that in the dull 
summer season the stores reduce prices 
to attract trade, and thousands of sum- 
mer visitors take advantage of these 
mid-season bargains. The average 
American woman likes to “go a-shop- 
ping” at least once a week even in the 
hot season, and the city stores, instead of 
being deserted, are often as well patron- 
ized as in the spring and fall. 

There are few places whose round of 
amusements cannot be exhausted in a 
week’s time, but it would take a month 
or two to follow up all the trails in the 
metropolis, and some are so interesting 
that one wishes to repeat them several 
times. The visitor would go to Brighton 
or some of the other beaches many times 
in the course of a summer to take a dip 
in the ocean. A trip up the Hudson to 
the top of the Palisades for a day’s out- 
ing will be repeated more than once 
if he is a full-blooded American, in 
sympathy with the beautiful in Nature. 
Under the shadow of the Palisades 
camping colonies have sprung up in re- 
cent years, and one might even choose 
to pitch his tent there on the shores of 
the lordly Hudson as the Indians did 
before the “Half Moon” sailed up it and 
discovered the river to the white man. 

Even in boating opportunities New 
York is not far behind seaside resorts. 
On the Harlem there are numerous row- 
ing and canoeing clubs, where these 
sports can be indulged in to the heart’s 
content. On the Hudson are half a 
dozen yacht clubs, and several others on 
the Sound and Gravesend Bay. The 
sailboat and motorboat are as common 
sights as the gulls which float in great 
flocks on the bosom of the river and bay. 
As all roads led to Rome, so all high- 
ways and trails radiate from New York. 
Whether one owns an automobile, a 
motorcycle, or is content to walk, the 
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opportunities for exploring a country- 
side filled with picturesque views and 
historical associations are unsurpassed in 
the world. There is no monotony in 
these walks or day tours from the city, 
and whether one tramps the towpaths of 
the Morris and Essex or Raritan canals 
across the river in New Jersey, or 
crosses in his automobile to the fine 
highways of Long Island, or takes a 
spin up in beautiful, rolling Westchester 
County, there is always variety and pic- 
turesque surprises in landscape and sky. 

These are but a few chief reasons why 
New York attracts thousands of vaca- 
tionists in summer—people who come 
from all parts of the country to find 
pleasure and recreation mingled with 
business and education. And frequently 
it is the transient visitor who discovers 


the real beauties and opportunities of 
the metropolis. The old resident is al- 
ways waiting for the day off to take in a 
complete tour of the sights, but the vis- 
itor is not guilty of this procrastination, 
and after a week’s sojourn here he is 
often able to give the typical New 
Yorker points on the advantages of his 
own town as a summer resort. 

“T’ve spent five summers in New 
York and enjoyed them,” a Southerner 
remarked. 

“And I never spent one, except to 
work in my office in the day time and 
rush for the train at night,” replied his 
friend, who had lived in the city for 
thirty odd years, ‘and all that, you 
know, I hate.” 

The point of view is everything. 

New York City. 





The Flag 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


THERE were three colors in the banner bright 
On which the maidens stitched and stitched all day. 
Their needles glanced, for with the morrow-light 
Each saw her hero-lover march away. 


Save one, the maidens stitched with fond, proud haste ; 
And her they chide: “Why do thy fingers lag? 

Think but how fair will gleam by farm and waste 
The-red, the white, the blue, of their loved flag.” 


The maiden lifted not her hands, her eyes: 
“The red of flowing blood I see,” she said; 

“The white of faces upturned to the skies, 
The blue of heaven wide above the dead.” 


New York City. 
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A Dangerous Political Hybrid 


BY PORTER J. McCOMBER 


Untrep States SENATOR FROM Nortu DAkora. 


E arrive at most of our conclu- 
W sions in life thru a sense of 
observation, and we acquire 
certain convictions which cannot be 
shaken by arguments. But if we study 
facts and statistics in the light of all sur- 
rounding conditions we find that they 
generally agree with what observation 
teaches us. It is difficult to divest our- 
selves of the influences of our life’s en- 
vironments, especially of those convic- 
tions engendered during the formative 
period of our existence, when we were 
first brought face to face with a world 
into whose conflicts we were sometimes 
prematurely hurried by the necessities of 
the situation. 

I admit that I carry a deep interest in 
favor of my early companions and of all 
those who labor in fields—whether thru 
inclination or because controlling condi- 
tions have chained them to the reluctant 
soil—thru the influence of a backwoods 
farm, the memory of whose hardships 
and limitations always touches into vi- 
bration every chord of my sympathy. 

In considering the so-called reciprocity 
pact with Canada, I started out with the 
conviction that never within the period 
of recorded historv, never since cities 
were known, has the tiller of the soil 
lived on a plane of equality, measured 
by comforts, luxuries and opportunities, 
with dwellers in the cities, and that the 
wealth and grandeur of the cities of to- 
day represent a tribute exacted from the 
tillers of the soil. I have an abiding con- 
viction that there is a wrong to be right- 
ed which can only be accomplished by 
increasing the profits of country occupa- 
tions till they equal those of the trades, 
so far as governmental agency can prop- 
erly bring about such a result. When I 
go thre: the country and compare with 
those of the city, the homes, the furni- 
ture, the clothing, the opportunities and 
environments, the expenditures for lux- 
uries and unnecessaries, I know that the 
farmer and the farmer’s family receive 





far less for their labor than any other 
equally intelligent workmen in_ the 
United States. 

It is the economic laws which in this 
age of enlightenment permit such a con- 
dition to remain that need amendment. 
We cannot by legislative enactment re- 
move great natural barriers, or utterly 
overcome the great economic conditions 
of the world’s supply and demand, as 
they affect the general level of values. 
But every great country, thru its revenue 
laws, does affect the value of the prod- 
ucts of its important industries within its 
own borders, and does protect, stimulate, 
and make profitable, industries which 
otherwise could not stand the test of in- 
ternational competition. To that extent 
IT would invoke legislation favoring the 
American farmer. If I could raise his 
financial condition so that his life would 
more nearly correspond with the life of 
the average inhabitant of the cities, I 
would do so. 

So, after the reciprocity agreement 
had been consummated by the American 
and Canadian negotiators, and its terms 
were for the first time made public, T 
carefully studied all of its details. TI 
found it so onesided in its intended bene- 
fits, and so harmful to the interests of 
our people, that I am forced to believe 
that this treaty, if enacted into law, will 
not only postpone for many years the 
consummation of a hope indulged in by 
farmers of the country—a hope held out 
to them by every speaker and writer who 
ever sought to secure their votes for the 
protective policy of the great Republican 
party—but that its ultimate result will be 
fo destroy the policy itself. UThe enact- 
ment of this pact into a law will griev- 
ously injure the agricultural interests of 
every Northern State and will benefit the 
agricultural interests of no State. It will 


strike a blow—and a hard blow—at all_~ 


our agricultural interests. c 


In his position on this subject, as out- 
lined in his Chicago address of June 7, 
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I am sure that President Taft wishes to 
be fair. But it is evident from his ad- 
dress that he has been imbued with many 
misconceptions; for example, with the 
very general error that Liverpool fixes 
the price of our wheat. It is easy to re- 
fute that fallacy and to show that the 
proposition has no possible application in 
localities where the home demand is 
greater than the supply—which is always 
the case in the vast area drained by the 
demands of Minneapolis milling inter- 
ests. 

In his address the President says: 

“The only real importation of agricul- 
tural products which we may expect 
from Canada of any _ considerable 
amount, will consist of wheat, barley, 
rye and oats. The world’s price for 
these four cereals is fixt abroad, where 
the surp!us of the producing countries is 
disposed of, and is little affected by the 
place from which the supply is derived.” 

Take, for example, the great Northern 
wheat producing States, yielding the par- 
ticular grade which is necessary to the 
mills of Minneapolis. As a matter of 
fact, the actual total cost of transporting 
wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool, 
allowing nothing for profit, is about 15 
cents a bushel. If Liverpool fixes the 
price of wheat in these States then the 
price in Liverpool must be at least 15 
cents a bushel greater than the price in 
Minneapolis, for the same kind of grain. 
But the Bureau of Statistics, of our 
Agricultural Department, shows that for 
the year 1909 the average price of No. 1 
Northern wheat in Minneapolis was 
$1.20, and in Liverpool $1.29—only 9 
cents more, and that for 1910 the aver- 
age price in the two cities was precisely 
the same. How indeed could the price 
in Liverpool fix the price in the Minne- 
apolis market when, as for the past 
three years, there has not been a day 
when there was a surplus bushel of the 
kinds of wheat required by the Minne- 
apolis mills and produced by the great 
Northern States, to ship anywhere. The 
supply has not fully equaled the demand ; 
and such local conditions, anywhere, will 
fix the local price, regardless of the 
wor!d’s market. 

If the President had said that the 
price of the vast production of the same 
grade of wheat, in Canada, is fixt in Liv- 


erpool, he would have been correct. For 
the Canadian product is nearly all sur- 
plus, and must be sold on the world’s 
market, at the world’s price. As it is 
the same grade as is raised in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas and required by the 
Minneapolis mills, it is easy to see that 
if the existing tariff wall of 25 cents a 
bushel were removed, it would flood the 
Minneapolis market, instead of going to 
Liverpool. It would instantly destroy 
the present conditions, where the local 
demand consumes the entire product of 
our great Northern States—the condi- 
tions which now hold the Minneapolis 
price from 10 to 15 cents higher than 
Liverpool ; and also 10 to 15 cents high- 
er than Canada. Without raising the 
price of Canadian wheat it would reduce 
the price received by our farmers to just 
the level of the world’s market. And 
while the duty is left on flour, to protect 
the milling interests, it is equally obvious 
that the reduction in the price of wheat 
would not, in the remotest degree, re- 
dice the price of bread to the general 
consumer. Whatever benefit there may 
be wili revert to the Canadian farmer, in 
a nearer market, and to the American 
mills; while the inevitable loss must all 
be borne by the farmers of the United 
States. 

With all his manifold duties the Presi- 
dent cannot possibly investigate the de- 
tails of every question, and his address 
simply demonstrates the fact that those 
to whom he has looked for information 
have not given him the actual status. In 
explaining the difference of I0 to 15 
cents a bushel between the price of wheat 
in Canada and our Northern States he 
says: 

“Canadian wheat nets perhaps 10 
cents less a bushel to the producer than 
wheat grown in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, due to the fact that the cost of 
exporting that wheat, warehousing it and 
transporting it to Liverpool is consider- 
ably greater than the cost to the Dakota 
farmer of disposing of his wheat.” 

It is apparent that the President is 
laboring under a mistaken idea that this 
difference in price applies only to places 
where there is a difference in the cost of 
transportation, etc.; whereas the truth is 
that the difference of 10 to 15 cents ex- 
ists all along the border line, where the 























expense is exactly the same, and where 
the Canadian wheat goes right thru the 
United States, under bond. While back 
in the interior of Northwestern Canada, 
where the cost of housing and transpor- 
tation is greater, the difference in price 
is just so much more. 

Certainly the President will not con- 
tend that it costs more to transport 
wheat from Port Arthur, on the Cana- 
dian side of Lake Superior, than from 
Duluth, on the American side of the lake. 
Yet for several years the Duluth market 
has been from I0 to 15 cents better than 
the Port Arthur market. All that is 
necessary is to remove the protection on 
wheat to bring it over the line and in- 
stantly wipe out the I5 cents now re- 
verting to our farmers. 

It is not at all sure to raise the price 
of wheat in Canada or even to give Can- 
ada the greatly increased market which 
they expect. The demands of Minne- 
apolis are not greatly in excess of the 
supply. The two products will simply 
be put in competition, inevitably reduc- 
ing the price of our wheat to the world’s 
market price. There are statesmen 
across the border who realize this and 
who are lifting up their voices against 
the ratification of the treaty. Their 
speeches are quoted by those who in- 
dorse the measure, in this country, as tho 
the fact that some in Canada object to 
it was proof that there must be some- 
thing in it of benefit to us. They have 
reason to object to it and so have we. 
The only absolute and unavoidable result 
of the treaty will be to reduce the profits 
of our farmers without any material 
compensatory benefit to the country at 
large, in reducing the cost of living or 
increasing our trade with Canada. 
Whether a bushel of Canadian wheat 
ever crosses the line or not, if the duty 
is removed the prices on each side of the 
line will be the same—and with her vast 
reservoir of surplus wheat the Canadian 
price must always be regulated according 
to the world’s market. 

The proposition amounts to the as- 
sumption that the farmer is now receiv- 
ing unjustifiable compensation for the 
labor and capital he invests. Can this be 
possible? On the authority of our Agri- 
cultural Department there is an average 
profit of $2 per acre to the farmer in 
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the States of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. This estimate entirely 
leaves out the depreciation of buildings, 
machines, and horses, and interest on 
mortgages, and insurance. Neither does 
it include the year 1910 when, on ac- 
count of drought there was almost an en- 
tire crop failure. The farmer is allowed 
simply board and lodging—and mighty 
meagre board and lodging it is. 

Out of his 160 acres if he has 120 ac- 
tually in crop, and escapes losses by fire, 
hail, drought, etc., he will make a profit 
of $240 a year, to renew his farm ma- 
chinery, buy new horses when old ones 
die, clothe his family, educate his chil- 
dren, pay their doctor’s bills when they 
are sick and to buy cheap coffins for 
them if they die; and if he starts on 
nothing, as other ordinary laborers, and 
begins with a mortgage on his farm, he 
has that to carry, as well. Is there any 
other intelligent labor in the United 
States which reaps such mean return? 
Reduced to a mathematical statement he 
receives 614 cents an hour for his work. 
The bricklayer in the city receives 62% 
cents an hour. If any industry in the 
United States deserves and requires pro- 
tection it is the agricultural industry; 
while this treaty deals a deathblow to all 
hopes and possibilities beyond the com- 
mon lot of the poorest class of people— 
the producers—the world over. 

I have spoken of agriculture and illus- 
trated it by wheat simply to put in con- 
crete form an argument that can be most 
readily understood. There are many 
other ways and many other matters in 
which it is condemnable. . 

It is not a Republican measure. It is 
not protection. It is not a Democratic 
measure. It is not for revenue. It is a 
hybrid which inherits none of the good 
qualities of one parent and only the bad 
qualities of the other. It is a dangerous 
measure, insuring benefit only to exclu- 
sive interests but insuring certain dam- 
age to the most important class of citi- 
zens in our own country. The Repub- 
licans in Congress are almost solidly 
against it in sentiment and a majority 
will be against it in the final vote. It 
will win by Democratic votes. It cannot 
be charged to the Republican party ex- 
cept that it is supported by a Republican 
Executive. It will win from the fact 
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that the Democratic party, thru its repre- 
sentatives, after conferences and cau- 
cuses, has espoused it. It is really an 
opening wedge toward free-trade, and no 
one with the interests of the laborer at 
heart can fail to dread its effects, as time 
‘goes on, upon the status of the working 
man, in America. Neither can a political 
party supporting a measure in exact an- 
tagonism to its cardinal doctrines long 
hold supremacy. 

For selfish ends the great press of the 
country created a false and prejudiced 
impression and nearly overthrew the Re- 
publican party at the last election. For 


selfish ends it proposes, now, to support 
the party, next year, provided this reci- 
procity agreement is enacted. But there 
is a limit even to the power of the press. 
It is a difficult task to make wrong look 
right to the man who is himself suffer- 
ing the wrong, and it will be beyond the 






William Schwenck Gilbert must, 

I feel well assured, have created 
as startling a sensation thruout the 
United States as here in England, the 
land of his birth and of his career. He 
had indeed a most interesting career and 
the manner of his death was in keeping 
with some of the most characteristic 
qualities and peculiarities of his nature. 
He was drowned in his effort, at the age 
of seventy-five, to save a young woman 
from drowning in a pond in his country 
seat near London. Few men, if any, in 
our days can have made his influence 
more thoroly and more genially acknowl- 
edged in its own fields than was that of 
Sir William Gilbert thruout the music- 
loving public here, there and everywhere. 
For many, many years the names of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan were thoroly associ- 
ated in the minds of all men and women 
who loved music and drama and who 
appreciated the combination of song and 
story. Gilbert was personally one of the 
best known and the most widely popular 


pig sad news of the death of Sir 
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power of the press to bring out the en- 
thusiastic agricultural vote which in all 
time past has saved the doubtful States 
to the Republican party, in support of its 
policy of protection, when everything on 
the agricultural schedule must compete, 
unprotected, in the open markets of the 
world, with what is destined, in a few 
years, to become the greatest agricul- 
tural producer in the world—our neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

Surely the agricultural vote cannot 
consistently turn to the Democratic 
party, by whose adoption this treaty will 
be passed, destroying every vestige of 
agricultural protection, but it will see to 
it that its representatives are those who 
will stand pledged to right or adjust the 
wrong inflicted upon them. In other 
words if their products are ruthlessly 
placed on the free list, our protective pol- 
icy will lose its ancient support. 


Wasuincrton, DPD. C. 


in the vast and various world of London 
society and among many classes who are 
not always recognized as coming within 
the ordinary social limitations of. Lon- 
don’s ruling sets. It was a rare and 
beneficent stroke of fortune indeed, not 
merely for Great Britain and Ireland and 
all the English speaking lands, but for 
the whole of the music-loving world, 
which brought two such men as Gilbert 
and Sullivan to combine the musical en- 
dowments of the one with the literary 
and the dramatic conceptions of the 
other. Many of the songs of Gilbert and 
Sullivan have found their way and made 
themselves beloved companions of num- 
berless humble homes whose occupants 
had never known the delight attending a 
musical theater. The names of Gilbert 


and Sullivan are, I feel sure, destined to 
live together in the story of England, 
long after some of England’s achieve- 
ments in other fields of conquest shall 
have been wholly forgotten. 

The visit of the Kaiser to England is 
coming to be more and more generally 
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regarded by the more intelligent observ- 
ers as a genuine success. I do not mean 
now a success of mere sensation evi- 
denced and illustrated by the rushing 
and struggling of curious crowds, the 
crowding of gorgeous carriages, and the 
paraphernalia of courtly and civic dem- 
onstrations. But I think it brought home 
to the minds of the British public in gen- 
eral the beginning of a genuine convic- 
tion that the public at least of England 
has for a long time been doing its best to 
make Germany an enemv and not a 
friend of this state. I hope and believe 
that England has got over the infatua- 
tion and is working her way toward not 
merely a proclaimed but also a sincere 
and an enduring peace between the two 
peoples in so many ways instinctively al- 
lied and who yet have so long been to all 
appearance drawn or drifting into pro- 
claimed hostility. England has now for 
several years been daily instructed by 
her newspaper press in the national duty 
and the national necessity of making the 
most extensive, practical and _ self-pro- 
claiming preparations for resistance to 
the inevitable invasion of her coasts by 
a German fleet and a German army. Yet 
I always knew that among educated 
Englishmen and women German litera- 
ture has for generations been regarded 
with the warmest admiration and sympa- 
thetic affection. The music of Germany 
held its sway over the tastes and the 
hearts of successive generations in Brit- 
ain. I know well that in my own native 
country, Ireland, we young men were as 
enthusiastic about Goethe and Schiller as 
about any of the poets who wrote in the 
language which formed our own voca- 
bulary. I find it very hard to understand 
how the British public can ever have 
been led to look upon Germany as Eng- 
land’s natural and determined enemy and 
feel convinced that she is forever plot- 
ting an invasion of the island as one of 
her predestined duties. I have good rea- 
son to believe that the visit of the Kaiser 
was arranged for on both sides as the 
most decisive evidence that the German 
sovereign and the German people have 
not and never had any such sentiments of 
irrational hatred toward England or any 
dreams of adding to the military tri- 
umphs of the new Empire by a sudden 
invasion of the old kingdom’s coasts. 
The Germans, and more especially the 


inhabitants of Prussia, now the leading 
Germanic State, were drawn or driven 
into their two great wars by the most in- 
telligible and indeed obvious causes. The 
earliest was the long impending struggle 
between Prussia and Austria for the 
leading place in the rule of German af- 
fairs. Prussia was always going for- 
ward in the ways of education and civil- 
ization and Austria keeping up the pol- 
icy of the past ages and endeavoring to 
force all those who spoke the same lan- 
guage and cultivated the same literature 
as she to accept her political guidance. 
The world outside both countries had 
long been expecting some struggle for 
superiority between the two dominions, 
and it came at last and with the foreseen 
result—the defeat of Austria and the 
proclamation of Prussia as the leading 
German state. Then followed in due 
course the struggle between France 
under Louis Napoleon, for the time Em- 
peror of the French, and the new and 
very formidable power of Germany 
which ended in the complete overthrow 
of the French Empire. Now I fail to see 
in all this passage of troubled history any 
reasonable explanation for the at present 
rather popular theory that the German 
Empire can feel in any way tempted to 
undertake such an enterprise as the in- 
vasion of Britain. England is not ruled 
by a Louis Napoleon nor has she ever 
been occupied in modern times by a con- 
quering invader of her seaports. The 
Germans are too well instructed a peo- 
ple to be captivated by a policy such as 
that for which Charles XIT of Sweden 
might once have yearned. The German 
Kaiser undoubtedly intended his visit as 
an errand of peace and as such I can 
have no doubt the British public have ac- 
cepted it. I sincerely hope that we shall 
hear no more about the threatened de- 
scent of the German war-vessels or the 
German airships on the coasts of Britain. 

Meanwhile the great parliamentary 
struggle of England herself drags slowly 
on and seems at the moment to have 
practically disappeared from _ general 
consideration. It is hardly now even a 
common topic of daily conversation. 
Even the Tory party seem to have made 
up their minds that events must go their 
best wavy and that there is nothing to be 
gained by talking about them. The 
House of Lords is foredoomed and the 
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most sanguine conservative does not be- 
lieve that there is the faintest chance of 
its being restored to the position which it 
held for so many centuries in British 
political life. The British Tory may 
also be said to have made up his mind 
to the almost immediate passing of the 
legislation which is to give to Ireland her 
National Parliament by the passing of 
the Home Rule act. The vast majority 
of the English public have long been 
growing more and more resolutely re- 
conciled to the principle which inspires 
the Home Rule 
movement. I do 
not say that the re- 
cent converts to 
this principle 
among Englishmen 
have all been thus 
influenced merely 
by a conviction 
that the principle 
is in itself one of 
right and justice. 
I know and know 
of many indeed 
who have been 
thus and not other- 
wise won over and 
who have become 
converted to the 
principle of Home 
Rule by the recog- 
nition of the fact 
that a people as in- 
telligent as the 
Irish and on the 
whole as well edu- 


cated may be safely entrusted with 
the management of their own af- 
fairs within their own boundaries. 


But on the other hand there are manv 
Englishmen who have come to regard 
the agitation for Home Rule as a neces- 
sary attribute of Ireland’s national right 
or at any rate of one which is not to be 
got rid of by any mere force of argu- 
ment from hereditary opponents. I can- 
not but think too that the attention 
which has been for many years or even 
generations drawn toward the everin- 
creasing growth in the prosperity and 
also in the loyalty of the independent 
British colonies has had much to do with 
the change of feeling thruout England, 
Scotland and Wales on the whole sub- 
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ject of Home Rule for Ireland. I have 
been day after day more and more en- 
couraged and delighted by the increas- 
ing impression created thruout these 
countries by Mr. John Redmond’s recent 
article in Reynold’s Newspaper, one of 
the most thoroly popular of British jour- 
nals, on the Honie Rule question. I 
quote the opening sentences of this mas- 
terly article. “The opponents of Home 
Rule are neither logical nor consistent. 
In one breath they say that so intense 
is the desire of the Irish for Home Rule 


that nothing less 
than total separa- 
tion will satisfy 


them, while in the 
next they say that 
Ireland does not 
really want Home 
Rule, which is 
merely a cry got 
up by _ interested 
agitators, and that 
all the Irish want 
to make them hap- 
py and contented is 
the settlement of 
the land question. 
Now, a very little 
acquaintance with 
facts of Irish his- 
tory since the Act 
of Union makes it 
clear beyond the 
possibility of doubt 
that great, press- 
ing, and urgent as 
were the questions 
of Catholic Emancipation; of the Tithe 
system, and of Protestant Establishment, 
of University Education, of Municipal 
and Parliamentary Enfranchisement, of 
Local Government, and of the Land, no 
other Irish question has been or is of 
such great and urgent and overwhelming 
importance as the question of Home Rule 
—the right of the Irish people to full 
self-government in all purely Irish af- 
fairs. The settlement, or partial settle- 
ment of all these other questions has not 
in the smallest degree altered the char- 
acter of the demand for Home Rule, or 
lessened the intensity of the devotion of 
the masses of the people to their national 
ideal. In fact the opposite is the case. 
As the material prosperity of the people 
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has increased, and as education has 
spread, their insistence upon Home Rule 
has become, if possible, stronger year by 
vear. Never was there so insistent and 
consistent a demand made by a nation 
generation after generation. The reason 
is that the demand for Home Rule does 
not rest merely upon grievances, but 
upon the sentiment of nationality. Ire- 
land is not a British province, nor an Eng-- 
lish shire, but a nation with a strongly- 
marked individuality differentiating it 
from England, Scotland or Wales, and 
which it is impossible to suppress or to 
ignore. Home Rule means the recogni- 
tion of Ireland’s nationality, and a con- 
cession to the national sentiment of the 
country. But, apart from the sentiment 
of nationality, the Home Rule argument 
based upon grievances is overwhelming. 
Home Rule is a practical question for 
Irishmen, because foreign rule has meant 
home ruin for Ireland. Even if Ireland 
were as prosperous and contented under 
the Union as she is the reverse she would 
still be entitled to, and would demand, 
Home Rule, for as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann wisely said, ‘Good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment.’ If the Parliament at Westmin- 
ster had all the knowledge necessary for 
the good government of Ireland instead 
of being made up of men, the over- 
whelming majority of whom never laid 
foct in the country, or studied her his- 
tory or her problems—if in addition to 
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this, Parliament were animated by sin- 
cere determination to remedy every Irish 
grievance, neither the knowledge nor the 
good will would avail for aught because 
of the simplest of all reasons—the want 
of time. The amount of work which the 
Imperial Parliament is supposed to do 
and of course does not do is appalling. 
The necessary result is the work is not 
done, because it cannot be done. Three 
days a year only as a maximum, and 
sometimes, in times of stress, one day or 
no day at all constitute the provision for 
discussion of all the revenue and ex- 
penditure of Ireland, amounting to many 
millions, and covering the whole field of 
administration and government. It is 
ludicrous, but it is also criminal. It has 
led to the wholesale robbery of a poor 
nation tied up, in partnership with a rich 
Empire, of whose every need and ex- 
travagance she is forced to pay a share.” 
This extract from Mr. Redmond’s very 
effective article can hardly fail to im- 
press the mind and the judgment of any 
reasonable Englishman. I believe, how- 
ever, that the leaders of the present Lib- 
era) Government have long since made 
up their minds to crown their work this 
vear by restoring to Ireland her self- 
government, her National Parliament 
and thus making her for the first time in 
British history a self-governing, a pros- 
perous and a happy dominion of the new 
Sovereign, King George V, whose cor- 
onation we celebrate. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


If We Could Tell 


BY KATHARINE LEE''BATES 


Ir we could tell this dog of ours, this dog who loved you so, 

That you have journeyed from us by the road which keeps no tread, 
No bending of the asphodels, no print upon the snow, 

Perchance your voice might reach us from the dead. 


If knowledge cast in human speech could answer his surprise, 
His trouble at your silent door by bark and bound unstirred, 

The question yearning up to us from brown, beseeching eyes, 
We, too, might comprehend celestial word. 


But untranslatable to him remains our little lore, 
And incommunicable unto us of earth-bound brain 

The crystal tides of wisdom your compassion longs to pour 
Upon our pleading and bewildered pain. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 











King of Field Games 


BY JOHN R. FLANNERY 


(Mr. Flannery is the world’s greatest figure in lacrosse. For many years a potent 
and busy official of the Standard Oil Company, he has spent his time ‘and money as a 
zealous missionary of the game, and has well earned his fame as “Father of lacrosse in the 
United States.” Forty years ago he was a member of the Shamrock team that won the 
world’s championship. Twenty years ago he organized and drilled the lacrosse team of the 
New York Athletic Club, champions of the United States. Time has taken some toll of 
him as of others, nevertheless he is still an agile, alert, dexterous player, capable of 
‘showing” his juniors. He sees his plentiful harvest sprouting all about him, yet, like 
other true missionaries, is not satisfied. He wants more.—Epr1rTor.] 


the field games. It is the most 
graceful and beautiful, and it is 
also best for both players and spectators. 
In all the years that it has been played 
by white men, it has never directly 
caused one fatality, and I don’t believe 
that there can be found an instance in 
which a player died of consumption, tho 
consumption carries off so many other 
athletes. Also it is the real original 
American field game—in fact the abor- 
iginal American game. The Indians 
plaved it before the white man came. 
Lacrosse may look rough at times 
when one player chases another down 
the field, lathering away at him with his 
stick. But the stick is only about a 
pound and a half in weight, and is light- 
est in the part used for striking. It is 
also netted, which takes away from its 
availability as a weapon. If a player 
deliberately tried to injure another by 
blows of his crosse, the worst he could 
inflict would be superficial cuts. The 
play is so open and referees so sharp that 
the foul is almost eliminated. In foot- 
ball the men often pile up in a heap, and 
sly fouls of a very serious nature may 
be and often are inflicted, but that can’t 
be done in lacrosse. There is no piling 
up. The ball is a soft rubber sponge 
which does not hurt, even tho thrown 
full in one’s face. As to the body check, 
no one was ever hurt by it. The worst 
foul worked is done by tipping a man’s 
foot while he is running so that it 
catches on the other foot that he has 
thrown forward. This causes a bad fall. 
I got that one time, and it gave me water 
on the knee that put me out of business 
for about two months. But that foul 
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requires great skill in the one who ap- 
plies it, and it is very rare. 

Taken on the whole, lacrosse is a 
notably clean game, and men may play 
it all their lives with great physical bene- 
fit. It is the finest thing in the world 
for the spectators. They don’t have to 
be players in order to appreciate and un- 
derstand. I’ve taken baseball and foot- 
ball cranks to see lacrosse games, and 
heard them in half an hour discard all 
their old athletic gods and worship only 
lacrosse, saying: “The other games are 
not in it. Lacrosse is far and away the 
best of them all.” Al. Spalding, a thir- 
ty-third degree baseball fan, saw a good 
lacrosse game in Canada, and when he 
came back here, he said to me: “Why, 
lacrosse is the very best game that ever 
was plaved.” Ladies understand it in a 
minute, and follow its struggles and 
perils and changes and swift vicissitudes 
with breathless interest. Spectators can 
always see and understand. 

Lacrosse is democratic. Every player 
has his innings all the time while the 
game is proceeding. In baseball the 
catcher and pitcher are the most import- 
ant men, and in some games they do al- 
most all the work. But in lacrosse each 
player has a chance to shine to the full 
extent of his ability. Wherever the ball 
goes the battle for it rages, and every 
man who can get to the spot can dig in 
and do his prettiest for his side. 

I have been working for thirty years 
to make the game go, and perhaps ought 
to be satisfied, because there is twice as 
much lacrosse in the United States to- 
day as there was ten years ago. And I 
am optimistic, for there are many cheer- 
ing signs, especially in the High Schools 
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But when I compare what is with what 
ought to be, I always feel blue. 

Lacrosse would do such a vast amount 
of good to the young men of the country 
if they would only take it up. It would 
put them in fine physical trim. A man 
must be careful of diet and temperate if 
he is to play good lacrosse. An hour’s 
play three times a week would regener- 
ate many of the anemic-looking speci- 
mens whom we see on the cars, and give 
them vigorous health. 

And it is good for the head as well as 
for the body. In a hard match game 
much of the play is lightning fast, and 
the player’s thinking must be even 
quicker. Lacrosse can use to advantage 
every good quality that a man has. 

I was especially anxious that the army 
and navy should take it up, and worked 
to get it going at West Point and Anna- 
polis. During 1907 I got the Johns 
Hopkins and Mount Washington teams 
to play exhibition games at Annapolis in 
ofder to show the Middies. The sport 
took and now Annapolis has a team that 
beats its teachers. It would have done 


well at West Point—they have a fine 
team there. But the military authorities 
in their wisdom decided to have six pa- 
rades a week, and lacrosse had to go at 
least temporarily in spite of the fact that 
the schedule for the year had been made 
out. 

That was a bad set-back, because 
matches between West Point and Anna- 
polis would draw the government offi- 
cials and their ladies, and spread the 
game far and wide. But I believe the 
difficulty will be surmounted. The boys 
want lacrosse, and as soon as the au- 
thorities see what it will do for the army, 
they will want it too. 

There is a barrel of money waiting for 
the man. who will present lacrosse as a 
regular spectacle to the American peo- 
ple. I believe that it can best be done 
in connection with baseball. When the 
baseball team is away on its travels, the 
lacrosse team should occupy its place. 
And here I mean professional lacrosse, 
organized in leagues, the teams repre- 
senting cities. In the first year the base- 
ball club paying the expenses of the la- 
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DEFENDING THE GOAL 


crosse teams would get their money 
back. In the subsequent years they 
would nearly double their receipts. It 
would only take about a year to make 
hundreds of thousands of lacrosse fans 
quite as devoted and enthusiastic as those 
who follow baseball. 

The additional expense caused by the 
lacrosse teams would be very small. 
The baseball leagues already have their 
plants. Canada has professional lacrosse 
now, and it is doing well. Salaries are 
small when compared with pay drawn by 
the great baseball players—good men 
could probably be hired at thirty dollars 
a week for the season. 

Some say: “Lacrosse is not like base- 
ball. It is too hard a game. Men could 
not stand it to play six matches a week.” 
That is all nonsense. I simply know bet- 
ter. My own experience has taught me 
that there is not great hardship in play- 
ing lacrosse two hours a day for six days 
in a week. Each team would require a 
few substitutes, and injuries are so rare 
that the substitutes could be managed 
so as to give any member of the regular 
team a day off when he really needed it. 

My business of late years has been so 
engrossing that I could not afford to give 
lacrosse the time and attention I desired, 


and I was obliged to refuse an offer of 
a large salary to organize and manage a 
professional league. But there lies the 
opportunity waiting for the right man to 
grasp it. There is a barrel of money in 
it. 

If I were managing the thing I would 
not bother to try to organize teams down 
here. I should go to Canada for my 
men. Up in Canada the boys begin to 
play lacrosse when they are four years 
of age. You could go to a town like 
Brantford and pick up all the men for 
one team without stirring out of the 
place. Professional lacrosse has not in- 
jured the amateur game in Canada any 
more than professional baseball down 
here has injured amateur baseball. 
Rather it has stimulated amateurism, de- 
veloped possibilities, given better models. 

Wherever there are good professional 
baseball teams the boys become enthusi- 
asts, scores of amateur clubs start up, 
and vou can see the youngsters practic- 
ing pitching, and playing ball all over 
the lot. Professional lacrosse would 
have the same effect. Amateur clubs 
would be formed by the admirers and 
followers of the game. There are only 
about fifty clubs in this country now. 
There ought to be a thousand. 
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England is doing much better. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and the other great 
colleges have taken it up, and it is 
spreading fast there. Experts are being 
developed, tho the London Times ex- 
presses the belief that their best will 
never be equal to the Canadian best. 

An article in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
April, the writer of which evidently knew 
the game, declares that lacrosse is going 
ahead so fast in England that it may 
within ten years become the national 
game there. It is all amateur over there, 
and free from fouling. The writer says: 


“The swift, straightforward onslaughts 
which are a feature of the English style might 
well be imitated by Canadian teams. The 
last two Oxford vs. Cambridge matches have 
confirmed this belief in a striking manner. The 
superior combination of the Canadian Rhodes 
scholars, who are missionaries of lacrosse at 
the elder university, and ought perhaps to be 
rewarded with ‘half Blues’ proving on both 
occasions less effective than the dashing fron 
tal attacks of practitioners of the English 
style from the Leys School.” 


I agree entirely with that doctrine. 
Every time a player passes the ball he 
risks losing it. Of course against a raw 
team it might be all right for the home 
players to dance about in front of the 
goal, making all sorts of feints. The de- 
fense men might get rattled and rush out 


at their tantalizers, giving opportunity 
for a clean shot. But against veterans, 
such tactics are of no use. 

The frontal attack is right. Shoot 
while you can. Men are all mortal, and 
the home player with the ball does not 
know how long he can hold it. Shoot 
while you can—that’s what I’ve been 
preaching for years. I’ve seen the home 
plavers of the Cornwalls dash around, 
passing the ball from one to another for 
four or five minutes in front of goal. 
Beautiful, beautiful, clever, pretty work 
—but not war, as the French officer said. 
Shoot while you can. No matter how 
clever a goal keeper is, the ball is small, 
and there are holes all around in the goal 
space, any one of which will suffice for 
the home player to win the game, if he 
shoots straight and the goal keeper 
misses. 

Lacrosse has become easier to play 
than it was when I began about fifty 
vears ago. The crosse used then had 
netting as hard and flat as a board. It 
was quite four feet lone with netting 
twenty-eight inches long. It was quite 
an art to keep the ball on the crosse, even 
when a man had it all to himself. It was 
a greater art to catch the ball thrown 
from a distance on the hard flat surface 











PASSING THE BALL 
Note the crosse, suggestive of a scooped out snowshoe 
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of the netting. The new player then 
found many discouragements. Some 
tried for years and never learned how 
to play. 

This flat netting, with no pocket al- 
lowed, was a departure from the old 
game as the Indians played it. Some of 
the Indians used two sticks, but in Can- 
ada where the white man first found the 
game the Indians were playing it with 
one stick and a deep pocket in the net- 
ting. The white men made the game 
their own, and flattened the netting, elim- 
inating the pocket. The advantage of 
the pocket, of course, is that it makes 
the ball easy to catch and carry, enab- 
ling the player who has it to do brilliant 
dodging. The advantage of the flat net- 
ting is that it makes for long throwing. 
I threw 135 yards at an exhibition on 
the Boston ball grounds. 

Now the deep bag has come back, and 
the players who are used to the long 
stick with the flat netting will swear that 
there has been degeneracy. But I don’t 
think so. The game is easier to play on 
account of the new fashioned stick which 
is somewhat like the old Indian crosse— 
but it is quite sufficiently difficult even at 
that. 

How long does it take to make a good 
player? It depends on the man. I’ve 
seen novices become experts in the 
course of a year, and I have seen others 
who never could learn to play a good 
game. It depends largely on what sort 
of a head-piece the man possesses. 

Who are the best players? White 
men now undoubtedly. Indians. were 
originally, for it was their game. The 
Shamrocks won the championship from 
them first. The Indians did three times 
as much running as the Shamrocks and 
tired themselves out, and then the white 
men went in and beat them. White men 
have retained the supremacy ever since. 

Indians don't live right, eat right, train 
right. They haven’t enough good food. 
Nor have they perfected the game as the 
white man has. Go to St. Regis or 
Caughnawaga and watch their players 
preparing for a match The only prac- 
tice they get is two or three of them 
throwing the ball to one another. That 
won't do. Preparation for an important 
match mean hard, persistent 
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training, including well worked out team 
strategy. - 

As to the best white men, that is a 
question. The French-Canadians have 
the championship now. They won it by 
the Nationals beating the Montreals be- 
fore a record-breaking crowd last fall. 
They won by 4-0.. The French-Cana- 
dians were the first white men to learn 
the game from the Indians, and they 
have always had plenty of good players, 
but the English-speaking Canadians 
coming later into the field beat them and 
held the championship for many years. 
Now they have regained the cham- 
pionship, and it will be interesting to see 
how long they keep it. The Nationals 
team is made up entirely of French-Ca- 
nadians, while the men of the Montreal 
team are mostly of Scotch and Irish 
blood. It was a great victory for our 
lively neighbors the French. 

The big clubs in Canada are not as 
representative today as they were forty 
years ago. Then the Shamrocks stood 
solidly for Ireland, Canada, and Democ- 
racy, the Montreals for Scotland, Eng- 
land, Canada, and Aristocracy. The To- 
rontos resembled the Montreals. When 
the Shamrocks went to Toronto to play 
they found the players gentlemen, but 
the same could not be said of all the 
spectators, many of whom were Hiber- 
nians and young Orangemen, who took 
sides and poured foul abuse on the play- 
ers. The Orangemen called us all the 
evil names that any one could think of, 
while the Hibernians paid similar atten- 
tion to the Torontos. 

During one of these games there was 
a villain who sat on the fence screaming 
curses at us. When I pursued the ball 
near him he gave me an awful broadside. 
I paid no attention, but Hoobin, coming 
after me, received a similar dose, and 
then there were consequences. Hoobin 
was never celebrated for sweetness and 
light, and he made a whack at that 
Orangeman’s legs with his stick. The 
wretch, forgetting where he was sitting. 
drew up his legs, lost his balance, and 
fell outside with a dull thud. 

Some of those old games were so bit- 
ter that they reminded one of the la- 
crosse matches between the Indian tribes 
of which Catlin tells us, when there were 
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five or six hundred players a side. The 
ball was of wood, and bloody murder 
raged all over the field. 

All that is gone now. Religious dif- 
ferences are much less acute in Canada 
today than they were forty years ago. 
And the great clubs no longer represent 
localities as they did then. The Torontos 
do not really represent Toronto, the 
Shamrocks don’t represent Griffintown, 
and the Montreals don’t represent the 
silk-stocking district. They get their 
players where they can. On the Mon- 
treal team now are five ex-Shamrocks. 
Professionalism has killed the intense lo- 
calism that once prevailed. When To- 
rontos and Montreals play now, it is no 


longer a serious battle between rival 
cities. 

The championship fluctuates. A club 
will perfect a team, win it and hold it 
a while. Then some of the players go 
away, and another club wins. 

I hear that lacrosse is going well in 
New Zealand and Australia. Good! 
There can’t be too much of it. As I said 
in the first place, it is king of all field 
games—-the very best. And I know 
what I am talking about, for I have 
plaved baseball and football also. 

Football, in comparison, I say it in all 
kindness and charity, belongs to the 
Stone Age. 


New York City. 


Money and Banking Reform 


BY EDWARD B. VREELAND, M.C. 


Vice-CHAIRMAN, 


HE reform of our banking and cur- 
rency methods, in the United 


States, is really of greater inter- 
est and importance to business men and 
to the thousands of laboring men than it 
is to the bankers. Banking is a close or- 
ganization. It can be quickly limited. 
Loans can be called in, new loans shut 
off, and cash accumulated in the vault 
when a storm threatens; to the salvation 
of the bank, but to the great disturbance. 
danger and disaster of all other business, 
which is helpless. Banks were not so 
much injured in the panic of 1907 as were 
the business men and laborers, tho I ad- 
mit that — including myself — bankers 
were nearly frightened to death. 

The manufacturer cannot quickly take 
in sail 
ahead. His enormous payroll keeps 
right on, involving immediate cash con- 
sideration. What does the most careful- 
ly constructed credit avail the business 
man if he finds when a test comes that 
the banks thru which he must use it are 
unable to grant him the ordinary facili- 
ties? The money systems of every other 
commercial nation on the earth have 
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NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION. 


been revolutionized to meet such contin- 
gencies. Only the United States, the 
greatest commercial nation on the globe, 
has remained behind. We continue to 
suffer hecause we continue to use the old 
system which was hurriedly adopted in 
the middle of the Civil War, half a cen- 
tury ago. 

This is the more astonishing because 
panics are the very nightmare of Ameri- 
can business life, and because the experi- 
ence of all the other nations has proved 
conclusively that these destructive con- 
vulsions, which have brought us more 
misery and suffering—except in loss of 
life—than all of our wars, are due di- 
rectly to our defective system of bank- 
ing and currency and are entirely pre- 
ventable. Why then should we alone, 
the greatest in resources, the greatest in 
the possibilities of our country, permit 
ourselves longer to suffer from these 
constantly recurring destructive business 
convulsions ? 

The American people have been slow 
to believe that it was all due. to our de- 
fective banking system. Many other ex- 
cuses have been advanced. In 1873 it 
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was too rapid expansion in building. In 
1884 it was over-speculation unduly in- 
flating prices. In 1893 it was the pros- 
pective tariff changes. There have al- 
ways been excuses which have been ac- 
cepted as the cause; but they were only 
excuses—literally excuses. Other na- 
tions have the same conditions just as 
frequently. They have had bigger sin- 
ele failures, as the result of these same 
excuses, during the past fifty years, than 
we, in the United States. But while. 
under their system, they have been able 
to meet the emergency, confine it to the 
locality where the trouble originates and 
to those directly interested, on the other 
hand, with us, the first sudden danger 
signal sends fear and panic from one end 
of our country to the other, with runs 
on banks everywhere, calling in of loans, 
refusal to extend credits—at the only 
time when they are a life-and-death ne- 
cessity—throwing of stocks, regardless 
of loss, on the exchanges, factories clos- 
ing, railroads in the hands of receivers 
millions of laborers out of employment 
and millions more under reduced pay; 
because the banks, which should be the 
safeguard of credit, and which are. 
evervwhere else in the world—especially 





in time of stress—because the banks, 
under our faulty system, have been 
forced, for self-preservation, to tem- 


porarily suspend, until the storm is over. 
The banks can emerge all right, but mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost and ines- 
timable damage done which years will 
not rectify, to the business interests of 
the country which were in no way con- 
cerned and in no way responsible. 

The banks simply followed the course 
of absolute necessity under the law as it 
stands. There was money enough in the 
country, but it could not be made avail- 
able. The excuse, whatever it was, 
which started the panic would have 
failed as completely, as the same excuses 
always fail in other countries, except that 
thru our defective system the banks are 
rendered powerless at the moment when 
their strength is a vital necessity. They 
know it. The people know it. And only 
for this reason do we live in constant 
fear of every depression lest it develop 
into disastrous panic. 

In many respects we have the best 
banking system which could be devel- 


oped to meet the needs of our great 
country. We have over twenty-four 
thousand individual banks in the United 
States—more than exist in all the other 
countries of the world put together. And 
in my judgment, this free banking sys- 
tem whereby every city and every town 
may supply its own banking facilities has 
been one of the great means of building 
up this country. We should not for one 
moment advocate any measure of reform 
which can impair, destroy, or tear it 
down. Whatever merits there may be in 
the system of branch banks—and there 
are many—it is not for us. We must not 
for a moment consider the possibility of 
reorganizing our present system in that 
respect, for it is too great a safeguard 
of local interests as it is and is too thoro- 
ly in accord with the customs and char- 
acteristics of our great country. But 
splendid as our system is in many re- 
spects, it fatally fails in time of trouble. 
and it even fails, as in 1907, to bear the 
weight of our prosperity. This is where 
we must reform it. 

First, and most obviously, we lack 
leadership. We need it in our system 
more than any other country on the earth, 
for the very reason that we have these 
twenty-five thousand individual banks, 
where other nations count their inde- 
pendent banks by tens and twenties. I 
do not mean a self-appointed leadership, 
capable of not always being: disinter- 
ested; but a leadership under regulation 
of law, which is public and open and re- 
sponsible to the people for its conduct 
of business. Every bank in the United 
States is bound first of all to look to its 
own safety and its strict observance of 
our banking laws. If danger threatens 
it must call in its loans, hoard its sur- 
plus, lock its vaults against extending 
credit. It must do this for self-preserva- 
tion, lacking any lawful leader to take 
precautions for the general good, and in 
the very act it precipitates the panic 
against which it would guard. 

We have no leader in this country to 
conserve and protect our gold supply for 
the general good. The reserve system 
of the United States is practically one 
to compel panics when there is the slight- 
est excuse. We are the only great na- 
tion in the world where the law requires 
the individual banks to keep their own 
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cash reserves and where there are so 
many banks that means the locking up of 
an enormous sum. There are $14,000,- 
000,000 on deposit in the banks of the 
United States, which means a cash re- 
serve of $1,400,000,000, scattered about 
in small sums and by law and conditions 
made utterly useless in time of trouble. 

During the panic of 1907 we had in 
the Treasury of the United States nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in gold—the greatest and 
most useless store of gold in the world. 
Under any proper system of the central 
issue of bank notes we had gold enough 
right there to supply all of our needs 
many times over; but in spite of it and 
of the biilion and a half dollars stored in 
the vaults of the banks we were obliged 
to turn in dire distress to the little nation 
across the sea for help and draw gold 
from the Bank of England to save us. 
The gold reserve in the Bank of Eng- 
land, which is the reserve of all the great 
banks of the country, was only $16s,- 
000,000. The rest of the banks carry 
only till money in their vaults. The 
$165,000,000 was not only the reserves 
for all the deposits of Great Britain and 
the deposits of the banks’ own custom- 
ers, but it included the gold upon which 
the bank notes were issued. 

With all the millions upon millions 
locked up by law in the Treasury and 
the bank vaults of the United States we 
had to draw $100,000,000 in gold from 
the Bank of England to help us out of 
our distress. The people of England 
knew it, and they knew that their indi- 
vidual banks had only till money in their 
vaults. But did it start a run on any of 
those banks? Did the holders of those 
notes rush to present them, to see if they 
could get them redeemed? Not in the 
least. The Bank of England, as the offi- 
cial leader, responsible to the people for 
the credit of the country and the stabil- 
ity of its banking system, simply began 
raising its rates of discount—bids for 
gold—till it finally reached 7% per cent., 
and gold flowed into the Bank of Eng- 
land from twenty-four countries glad to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

Our people do not have confidence in 
our system because we have no respon- 
sible head. Neither have our bankers 
confidence in it, because each bank must 
be its own defense, because, under ex- 


isting laws, there can be no official, legal 
leader, responsible for protecting the 
gold reserve and sustaining the credit of 
the whole country. 

There are other vitally important func- 
tions performed by the great central 
banks of the world, from the loss of 
which we seriously suffer—the note-is- 
suing power, for example. We must de- 
pend upon the note-issue for elasticity 
in our currency; but our system abso- 
lutely lacks flexibility. Our supply of 
bank notes to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of business bears not the slightest 
relation to those demands, because the 
note-issue is hooked by law to bonds. 
Banks take out circulation or reduce cir- 
culation simply for the reason that there 
is profit in the sale or the purchase of 
bonds required by law as the security 
for notes. If, in 1907, $100,000,000 
could have been promptly thrown into 
New York City, at the inception of the 
panic, it would have been like throwing 
a bucket of water on a lighted match. 
But there was no bank with the right to, 
the power to, or the incentive. All of 
our banks are legitimately money-mak- 
ing institutions. The great banks of 
New York are, today, the ultimate re- 
serve agents of the country. The cen- 
tralization of banking is as inevitable as 
the law of gravitation. But these banks 
are not fitted to perform the functions of 
a central bank. They should not be 
forced to. They fail, of necessity, in 
time of stress. It is their business to 
pile up dividends. They are not equipped 
for the duties of a central bank and it is 
a legislative impossibility to so equip 
them. 

The $100,000,000 which we imported 
during the panic was in gold, but it was 
worth no more to us than so many 
greenbacks. It did not bring quite so 
high a premium in New York as bank 
notes. Under a proper system, that 
gold, in a central bank of issue, would 
have been the requisite basis for the issue 
of nearly three times the amount in notes 
—or one-third of it, held as a central 
reserve, would instantly have served the 
purpose of the whole, without waiting 
for the panic to spread. 

Of course, it is much easier to agree 
upon the defects of our system than to 
agree upon a remedy. The average 
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American citizen scouts the idea that he 
cannot, over night, develop a perfect 
monetary system. But whatever the 
details, two things which we lack are ab- 
solutely indispensable. The basic prin- 
ciples of all the systems of every com- 
mercial nation of the world, except our 
own, are the centralization of note-issue 
and reserves. And some time, I do not 
know how soon—I hope it may be next 
year, but it may not be in ten years— 
some time, as surely as the day follows 
the night, the United States is going to 
be compelled to adopt those principles to 
meet the absolute necessities of the great 
and growing business of America. We 
must have a central institution to hold 
the reserves of the country and issue the 
currency, under the strict supervision of 
law and responsible directly to the whole 
country alike. It must be a bank of 
banks—of all of the banking institutions 
of the nation, under proper restriction of 
law. The stock and voting power should 
be restricted to and distributed in even 
proportion among all the banks associ- 
ated. ‘Treasury officials should be upon 
its board of directors. Its dividends 
should be limited to 4 or 5 per cent., at 
most. It should pay no interest on de- 
posits. It should have the discount 
power—the power to extend credit liber- 
ally in time of stress, where it is de- 
served. Such an institution would be 
in no way a competitor of banks but 
rather a keystone to our banking arch, 
for the mutual benefit of the banks and 
the people. 

Only those who have given the matter 
little thought can raise the objection that 
we would be setting up again the Bank 
of the United States which Andrew 
Jackson strangled; for the central insti- 
tution which I have outlined is exactly 
opposite to the central bank which ex- 
isted in Andrew Jackson’s time. That 
bank was a great private monopoly. No 
charter could be given to any other bank 
during its existence. It was solely a 
money-making machine. It was the 
enemy and competitor of every other bank 
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in the country. It had branches in every 
city and did a regular banking business 
with the people, with the prestige of the 
Government as a stockholder. And yet, 
with all of these defects—for which, if 
they could not be cured, Andrew Jack- 
son did well to strangle it—with all its 
faults, its score of years of life covers 
the only twenty years in our history 
without a financial panic. 

Equally absurd is the cry against 
monopoly. ‘There cannot be a danger- 
ous monopoly on an income limited to 5 
per cent. If by law, tomorrow, we were 
to limit the income of the Standard Oil 
Company to 5 per cent. and say that all 
over that should revert to the Treasury 
of the United States, we should instantly 
do away with any danger from a Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly. 

Some say that Mr. Morgan and the 
great combinations of wealth would con- 
trol the situation and dominate the coun- 
try if we set up such a central institu- 
tion. First it might be well to ask who 


dominates the money situation in the 
country now? 


Then I assert ‘that if the 
American people have not brains and in- 
genuity to put upon the statute books a 
law creating such an institution in a way 
to render it impossible for any interest 
or combination of interests, financial or 
political, ever to gain control of it, we 
do not want it. We shall all agree there. 

We have centralization, today, largely 
in the hands of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and Mr. Morgan. We are bound 
to have centralization of some kind. 
What we need and what we are endeav- 
oring to secure is centralization under 
the law; under conditions which will 
make it directly responsible to the peo- 
ple; clothed with power which shall 
operate for-the benefit of the people, the 
integrity of the banks, and the credit of 
the whole country, at home and abroad, 
under all circumstances, always. Such 
an institution is as possible as it is neces- 
sary. Sooner or later we shall have it 

The sooner the better. 


Wasuineton, TD). C 




















The Wealth of the Waters 


BY B. E. POWELL 


HOEVER adds to the fish pop- 
W ulation of our waters adds ma- 
terially to the money value and 
incalculably to the joy value of the 
world. Yet civilization has decreased 
rather than increased the fish popula- 
tion. The conditions that make for pros- 
perous fish life, particularly in the rivers, 
are not yet thoroughly understood. 
Mysterious failure has very often at- 


older, having been established in 1894, 
and the work accomplished proves that 
a river is not only a possible but a profit- 
able subject of study. 

The man whose thought found expres- 
sion in this laboratory which like certain 
brands of soap is unique because “it 
floats” is Dr. Stephen A. Forbes, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology in the University 
of Illinois and Director of the Natural 

















ON THE BREEDING GROUNDS 


tended efforts to increase the fish popu- 
lation. 

Little effort has been made to under- 
stand the conditions governing the fish 
life of streams. Ever since the days of 
Darwin men have gone to the seashore 
to study; lakes have been industriously 
investigated ; but a river with its varying 
situations has seemed too complex a sub- 
ject for study. At present there are but 
two river biological stations in the world. 
One is in Russia, the other upon the IIli- 
nois. The one upon the Illinois is the 


History Survey of the State. The work 
is done with a view to economic as well 
as educational applications. Because the 
Illinois is broadly representative of most 
of our large rivers the results obtained 
from the study upon it are of moment to 
every one interested in the fish life of 
streams. 

The Illinois is two hundred and sev- 
enty miles in length, and has in its ba- 
sin twenty-nine thousand square miles. 
By reason of geographical and physical 
peculiarities it is one of the great fish- 
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producing streams in the world. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of the one 
hundred and fifty fishes found in the 
state of Illinois are found in the Illinois 
River. About three dozen of these have 
a value in the market, and at least half 
a dozen are among our most prized fresh 
water fishes. In one year recently eleven 
thousand pounds of the delicious wall- 
eyed pike or jack-salmon, were taken 
from the Illinois. Twenty-four million 
pounds of fish this stream yields annu- 
ally. The greater part of it is bought by 
eastern markets and its wholesale value 
is about $748,000. Only $283,000 in 
capital is invested to catch this return 
and employment is furnished 1,767 men. 

One of the most important facts of 
fish life was settled definitely in the IIli- 
nois laboratory. This was the import- 
ance of plankton to the fish population. 
Plankton is the minute plant and animal 
life held in suspension by all waters. All 
fish-producing waters hold an enormous 
amount of plankton. Quantitative exam- 
ination of the plankton moving down 
stream past Havana, where the floating 
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laboratory was stationed, revealed the 
fact that the plankton reached the 
astounding aggregate of seventy-five 
thousand tons each year, about fifteen 
times the weight of the fish taken from 
the stream during the same period. 
Now Nature was not amusing herself 
when she was producing this plankton; 
she was preparing baby food. For it 
was found that when young virtually al! 
fishes feed upon plankton; consequently 
the number of young fishes that can sur- 
vive depends upon the plankton nourish- 
ment held by the swelling bosom of their 
big wet nurse. It follows that, since 
plankton is the baby food of practically 
all fishes, all which hatch at about the 
same time in a given situation enter into 
competition for food at the most help- 
less period of their lives. Hence worth- 
less fishes, that is those which are of no 
value in themselves nor as food for 
others, are a distinct menace in that 
they lessen the supply of available baby 
food. Such fishes are the worthless and 
tough-hided gars with which the IIli- 
nois teems. 
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Now Mother Nature if not interfered 
with arranges marvelous harmonies. 
One of these had to do with fish life. 
The greatest development of the plank- 
ton, the flood times of the streams, and 
the spawning of the bulk of our fishes, 
all occur at the same time or in quick 
succession. In the low waters of mid- 
summer it was found that the plankton 
of the stream fell off to little or nothing ; 
but as the fishes were past the “baby 
food” stage the waters could be lazy with 
safety. But why was the plankton more 
plentiful in the spring when it was 
needed? Only this last summer the II- 
linois investigators succeeded in estab- 
lishing the fact that the most of the 
plankton is produced in the backwaters. 
This explained why, after the opening of 
the Chicago Drainage Canal in 1900, the 
plankton content of the Illinois was enor- 
mously increased. The level of the river 
was raised about two and one-half feet, 
which enlarged the extent of the spring 


overflow, and the greater the supply of 
plankton, the better the prospect for a 
heavy fish population. While flowing 
streams often carry an immense amount 
of plankton, this presently perishes in our 
great silt laden rivers. The fish-produc- 
ing capacity of a stream is thus propor- 
tionate, other things being equal, to the 
extent and fertility of the backwaters ac- 
cessible to it at the hatching time of 
fishes. The plankton content of a stream 
at that time is an excellent index to the 
productive capacity of the waters as a 
whole. 

Since this importance of the backwa- 
ters to fish life has been established, one 
can see that civilization with its reclama- 
tion projects may mean death to vast 
numbers of fishes. Civilization alters the 
face of the earth, but it changes the very 
“innerds” of the waters. A farmer mav 
drain a few acres of bottom land and 
raise enough more corn in the course of 
vears to buy an automobile; but many, 




















WHERE FISH FEED AND BREED 
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many thousands of dollars worth of 
finny babies may have gone to pay for 
that automobile. They come into the 
world to find no nourishment ready for 
them and they wriggle out of life as si- 
lently as they wriggled in, and unknow- 
ing humanity is the loser. It is fortunate 
for our fisheries when these bottom lands 
come under the control of hunting or 
fishing clubs, for then they are insured 
against human ignorance and avarice. 
Another device of civilization to do 
away with backwaters is shutting a 
stream into its main channel. There 
are those who would recall the Illinois 
from its comfortable wanderings and 
confine it in its channel in order to make 
of it a great artery of commerce. Those 
who should know say it could not be 
done, that commerce will have to get 
along without the help of the meander- 
ing old Illinois; yet there are many who 
would hazard the experiment. The loss 
to our fisheries would be very great. 
were the attempt made. Indeed, it 
makes one willing to say with Dr. 
Forbes that 

“the time has come when the State should 
consider seriously the policy of preserving ad- 
equate breeding grounds and feeding grounds 
for our river fishes, even if it has to acquire 
and maintain them, since these waters are in 
imminent danger otherwise of being practi- 
cally depopulated.” 

A word as to the commonest method 
of attempting to increase the fish pop- 
ulation of streams, that is hatching and 
throwing into the waters large numbers 
of fishes to find life or leave it, as they 
may. An understanding of the import- 
ance of plankton shows that this is la- 
mentably ignorant .and cruel. The 
plankton content of the waters may he 
insufficient to support an additional life 
and the attempt is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The presence of babv food for the 
fishes should he ascertained before their 
lives are sacrificed to the experiment; 
moreover, attempting to populate streams 
with fishes without knowing the situa- 
tions they affect is ignorant and deserves 
failure. Many fishes, for instance, can- 
not live in turbid waters. Throwing 
them into it is careless waste. 

The Illinois laboratory has found in- 
teresting results in its investigation of 
the effect of sewage upon the life of the 
waters. When one thinks of the tremen- 
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dous outpouring of sewage into the IlIli- 
nois River from Chicago, not to mention 
the other very considerable towns along 
its banks, one wonders if any fish that 
swims it can be a fit candidate for the 
frying pan. It is, thanks to the cease- 
less activity of certain.minute organisms, 
very fit. These organisms are the bac- 
teria and protozoa which as soon as the 
organic wastes enter the waters lay hold 
of them and begin the work of trans- 
formation. This transformation contin- 
ues step by step until the wastes are 
changed into the flesh and bones of 
fishes and man opens his purse in the 
fish market to buy that which in another 
form aroused his disgust. 

There is, however, danger in sewage. 
Streams may be loaded with more than 
they can digest and poisonous gases may 
be produced in injurious quantity; de- 
composing masses may accumulate and 
contaminate the waters continuously ; the 
life system of the stream may be up-set 
and fishes suffer as a consequence. It 
is for this reason that careful, expert 
studies are needed, that no serious mis- 
chief may arise without due notice to all 
concerned, and such studies the Illinois 
station is engaged upon. 

The opening of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal has in more ways than one 
influenced the fish life of the Illinois. 
Mention has been made of the increase 
in plankton; it has also cleared and 
cooled the waters making the river a 
more acceptable home for certain fishes. 
Of these is the ringed or American perch 
one of the best pan frvs under Heaven. 
It is deservedly popular for it can be 
caught by the veriest tyro of a fisher- 
man, rising to almost any kind of bait 
in any kind of weather. If the fishing 
fever attacks a man in winter he can 
chop a hole in the ice and be reasonably 
certain of a few ringed perch. But the 
Drainage Canal also threatens danger 
thru the establishment of manufac- 
tories along its banks. Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts have poured chemi- 
cal wastes into certain of their streams 
until they are completely depopulated. 
The States are now seeking thru legal 
restrictions and administrative control 


to restore the conditions of nature. 
In many of our streams a biological 
revolution is taking place as fraught with 
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interest in finny annals as the Norman 
conquest in our own. This is due to the 
introduction of the prolific and aggres- 
sive European carp. Just how far the 
forced multiplication of any fish may 
proceed without upsetting the balance of 
life in the waters and thus reacting 
against the very kinds for which protec- 
tion is sought, is still a partially unsolved 
problem. The Illinois laboratory has, 
however, the record of several years of 
observation upon the habits of the Euro- 
pean carp. The laboratory has also 
gained in the course of years a fairly ex- 
haustive knowledge of the fishes of all 
descriptions to be found in these waters, 
together with an approximate knowledge 
of the relative abundance of each in 
average years; a knowledge of the pre- 
ferred haunts and usual range of the 
various species of fish and some ac- 
quaintance with their annual migration 
movements; a mass of data concerning 
their associations one with another in the 
same situations and at the same time and 
the competition for food and other neces- 
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sities which the associations express; a 
fair acquaintance with both the average 
and the exceptional food of many of the 
species including most the really import- 
ant kinds; a considerable body of in- 
formation concerning their breeding 
habits and their spawning times and 
places. Of the interest of the work lis- 
ten to Dr. Forbes: 


“By such studies one gets a vivid idea of 
the individuality of the river as an organism, 
of the complexity of its structure and the 
sensitiveness of its physiological reactions. A 
stream like the Illinois with its flowing cur- 
rent, varying in rate in different parts of its 
course, variously fed by streams, by lakes, by 
marshes, and by underground springs, tem 
porarily influenced and often profoundly af 
fected by local storms, by drought, by floods 
is a very different subject of study from a 
lake, and to me a far more interesting one. 
A lake is sessile, simple, stolid, coelenterate; a 
river is motile, complex, sensitive and ar- 
ticulate; a lake has an aspect, a constitution; 
but a river has a character, a behavior. The 
river has also a special attraction to the stu- 
dent of biology in that it is more readily 
analyzable than a lake into distinct and large 
ly independent sections or states, which can 
be studied separately and as a series.” 


Urepana, Itt, 


The New Citizen 


BY MARY BRECHT PULVER 


He comes with neither pageantry nor pomp. 

No embassy of welcome waits for him, 

No outstretched hand in greeting, hails him 
here, 

tie comes uncried—a simple daily thing— 

Here where the great ship docks in home 
ward flight, 

Where all the air is filled with busy sounds; 

A babel-blend of motley jargoned tongues, 

Of creaking wheels, of derricks’ shriek and 
groan, 

Of throbbing engines, siren, whistles, gongs. 

Nor cares he. Naught to him the alien sights, 

A velvet-eyed brown baby boy, asleep, 

Close-nestled on his swarthy mother’s breast, 

Her kerchiefed head protecting bent to his. 

Long lashes curled on rounded cheek repose, 

Nor lift—save at his mother’s crooning voice 

Here at a moment’s halting on the dock. 


“Close thine eyes, bambino, 
Little son of mine, 

Mother’s arms are round thee 
Her cheek pressed close to thine. 

Goat-bell on the hillside, 
Children’s voice at play 

All these sounds are silent 
Vanished with the day.” 


O little boy who come across the sea 

To seek a newer land—new destiny, 

What shall we give you? Civic love and pride? 

A fair and open chance? An equal hope? 

A righteous land well governed, well re- 
strained ? 

Just courts of law?—unpurchased equity? 

A flag that stands for freedom and uplift? 

Take, then, for welcome all the hope of these 

And may your hands find fitting work to do, 

To play a noble part however small 

In weaving the fair fabric of the land. 

And for the rest we join the lullaby 

Your mother whispers in your drowsy ear, 

Here on the threshold of your unknown world. 


“Sleep! For Mother watches, 
Jesu watches too, 
And the pretty angels 
Up amid the blue. 
So till dawning cometh 
Lie thou on my heart, 
The Madonna keep thee 
Her little one, thou art.” 


Deposit, N. Y. 
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able growth than that of the 
manufacture of automobiles. In 
1899 the value of the machines pro- 
duced was $4,500,000. The value of 
the annual product for the year 1904 was 
$24,600,000, and during the year 1909 it 
reached the tremendous total of $165,- 
100,000. The increase therefore from 
1899 to 1909 was over 4,000 per cent. 
In 1809, 3,723 machines were manu- 
factured, while in 1909 127,289 were 
placed on the market. More than half 
of the machines in 1909 were manufac- 
tured in Michigan, and this accounts for 
the remarkable growth of Detroit. The 
next three States in order of size of pro- 
duction are Ohio, Indiana and New 
York. Of the machines manufactured in 
1909, 121,000 were gasolene, 3,600 elec- 
tric, and 2,400 steam. The principal 
change in the last few years has been 
that while the steam machines exceeded 
the electrics in 1904, they have now 
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N° industry shows a more remark- 


fallen to third place. That the manufac- 
ture of business vehicles is still in its in- 
fancy is shown by the fact that in 1909, 
out of a total of 127,289 machines, 102,- 
505 were pleasure vehicles and only 
3,288 were business vehicles. The most 
common form of pleasure vehicle is the 
touring car, of which over 76,000 were 
manufactured in 1909. Next comes the 
runabout, with over 36,000. Over 50,- 
000 of the pleasure vehicles had horse- 
power of between 30 and 50. 

The statistics for the manufacture of 
most of the articles in this country for 
1909 are not vet available, but some idea 
of the magnitude of this industry can be 
had when we realize that in 1900 the 
value of all the ships built in this country 
during that vear was less than $75,000,- 
000; of locomotives about $27,000,000 ; 
of carriages and wagons $121,000,000; of 
bicycles $31,000,000 ; of sewing machines 
$21,000,000 ; of typewriters $7,000,000. 

New Haven, Conn, 
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The Long Roll 


Every admirer of Mary Johnston is 
advised to read her new story.* If you 
do not like it, the fault is with you, not 
with this advice nor with the book. It is 
not only her masterpiece, it is probably 
the most remarkable description and in- 
terpretation of certain military events 
that has appeared since Hugo wrote of 
the Battle of Waterloo in “Les Miser- 
ables,” and it contains what probably no 
other writer has come so near giving, a 


dramatization of what may be called the’ 


private life of a great army, with the 
heart of it in one man’s bosom and thé 
head of it on one man’s shoulders. God 
is certainly no respecter of persons when 
He takes a notion to endow one with a 
minie-ball power of words and the gift 
of dramatizing blood-stained dust. Miss 
Johnson is a_ small, exquisite-minded 
woman, and said to have the usual 
Southern woman’s passion for fine lace 
and diaphanous effects. But the genius 
that conceived and worked out this story 
is unshaved, masculine, ragged, bare- 
footed, powder-grimed, hoarse with bat- 
tle cries, ferocious and unconquerable. 
It is a sort of psychic phenomenon, the 
survival in a delicate woman of the same 
spirit which marched in men along the 
Valley Road with Stonewall Jackson’s 
troops fifty years ago, swearing, singing 
and fighting victoriously against tre- 
mendous odds. The Long Roll could no 
more have been written by an ethically 
trained New England maiden than 
Homer’s “Tliad” could have been written 
by a school teacher. And, of course, 
God only knows which, in the long run, 
will prove of most service to mankind— 
the “Iliad,” or the poor pronoun teacher 
of mere adverbs! 

The scenes of this book are laid up 
and down the Valley of Virginia with 
Stonewall Jackson’s troops. The time 
covered is the first three years of the 
Civil War, thru the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, and ending with the death of Jack- 





*Tue Lone Rott, By Mary Johnston. New York 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.34. 





son. The three principal characters in 
the story are General Jackson, his army 
and the Valley. The Federal army ap- 
pears, but it is merely the blazing back- 
ground upon which the mysterious per- 
sonality of Jackson is thrown from time 
to time, a dark and tremendous figure in 
vast relief. The effort to interpret the 
real mind and character of this man is 
the leading purpose of the author. He 
is the one hero the South has ever pro- 
duced that showed no distinctly South- 
ern traits in the quality of his heroism; 
he was simply a cool incarnate military 
genius who might have been born any- 
where in the world and at any period of 
its fighting history; his nativity might 
have been anywhere upon the flank of 
a hostile army. He had a sharpshooter’s 
relation to Providence, very real, very 
pious. A man with a conscience so ex- 
acting and so military that he might 
have demanded a court-martial for him- 
self in Paradise, at the same time so 
elastic where his enemy was concerned 
that his unscrupulous efforts to deceive 
and divert attention from his own move- 
ments and to take advantage of the foe 
are often appalling. 

The question raised by Miss Johnston’s 
story is whether Jackson was not at 
times more than half a madman. And 
it has often been raised before. When 
a man is born with sufficient will power 
to perform the impossible and the in- 
credible, he is too severely sane, to sav 
the least of it, to be accepted as a normal 
man. And this was the truth about Jack- 
son. He had a theory that if he could 
train his soldiers to stand before great 
odds, and to keep on standing, and not to 
retreat even when they ought to retreat, 
these soldiers would become invincible. 
You mav kill such men, but you cannot 
conquer them. And he put his theory 
into practice with a success that proved 
it, and left him forever under the sus- 
picion of madness. 


So far as this writer knows never be- 
fore has the talk, the natural man-talk 
of soldiers, on the march, in the trenches. 
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advancing, retreating, fighting, resting. 
all, been set down and kept up from page 
to page thruout the story as it has been 
done in this book. The effect has been 
to impart a humanness to a great body 
of men as vivid and natural as if she 
portrayed in Jackson’s army one mar- 
velously interesting composite character. 
And the Valley itself is their faithful 
lady-love whom they adored, and who 
stripped herself and starved herself to 
nourish them. The individual men and 
women who appear are merely the sym- 
bols of this great whole, delightfully de- 
lineated, and sufficiently interesting to 
hold the attention even of the mere novel 
reader. But the significance of the book 
lies in the power with which the author 
has resurrected the past, fitted it to his- 
tory, and brought life and a great man- 
hood out of what has been dust for near- 
ly fiftv years. Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


a 
Jeanne d’Arc 


La figure de Jeanne, debout aux confins de 
deux ages, sillumine d'un double reflet, baig- 
née aux derniéres lueurs du moyen dge qui 
tombe, dorée des premiers rayons de la Re- 
naissance qui se léeve. Sa vie est une su- 
préme chanson de geste; mais, quand elle 
fleurit, Louis XI, le maitre des grands réalis- 
tes, est né. 

THESE words, quoted from the preface 
of M. Hanotaux’s biography of the 
Maid,’ may well serve as the epigraph of 
this insufficient notice of several new 
books inspired by her career. Invident- 
ally, they serve as some slight indication 
of the style of the historian, who, what- 
ever he may have said about “scientific” 
history (we do not remember how he has 
exprest himself on this question of “high 
actuality”), at least does continue the 
tradition of treating history as an artist 
does the human figure—an artist, that is, 
who respects truth as well as beauty of 
line. 

M. Hanotaux tells us that his study 
of the heroine is not by any means defini- 
tive. He adds that what we know of 
her is almost nothing; that the definitive 
life must be the work of one who has 
checked up the monumental Procés of 
J. Quicherat, and who has delved deeper 
than Quicherat himself in Italian arch- 


ives, especially those of the Vatican and 
the religions orders. It is to be hoped 
that we shall have this final work at one 
time or another. Its authors must in 
any case have studied the English and 
Scotch archives, thus far neglected by 
historians of Jeanne d’Arc. Meanwhile, 
M. Hanotaux’s book comes very near to 
making us forget the lack of the ideal 
one. 

For one thing, he is no partisan, tho 
the nobility of Jeanne is by no means 
wasted upon him. We confess to being 
weary of polemics on this theme, even 
when Anatole France on the Continent 
and Andrew Lang in Great Britain have 
put on armor and entered the lists, 
and tilted, too. An echo of the contro- 
versy comes to us in the volume of Léon 
Denis, La Vérité sur Jeanne d’ Arc—an 
attempt at refutation of France, Thala- 
mas, Berenger and the other mouthpieces 
of disparagement.2, The keynote of this 
last volume is struck in the sentences: 
“Most phenomena of the past, affirmed in 
the name of Faith, denied in the name of 
Reason, can henceforth receive a logical, 
a scientific explanation. The extraordi- 
nary events which filled the existence of 
the Maid of Orléans are of this order.” 
M. Denis presumes to add that his chap- 
ters “become, as it were, an echo of her 
own voice and of the voices of Space.” 
For him, at least, the phenomena of the 
Maid’s triumph over men and matter, and 
her visions themselves, “are explained to- 
day by the laws of mediumship.” But 
she was “neither hysteric nor neurotic.” 
Michael, “God’s might”; Marguerite, 
“the precious pearl”; Catherine, “the 
pure virgin”—in fine, “her voices” were 
all “symbolic names ‘characterizing a 
moral beauty, a superior force, and re- 
flecting a ray of God.” 

In M. Denis’s book one reads _ this 
sentence quoted from Jeanne’s reply to 
the clerics who examined her at Poitiers: 
“T read in a book where there are more 
things to be found than in yours!” It 
is the theory of a third writer on the 
Maid that, while she was, at Poitiers, 
the illiterate peasant girl of fervent faith 
and aspiration described in all the his- 
tories, she learned, in the course of the 
winter of 1429-1430, how to read 





1JeanNe v’Arc. Par Gabriel Hanotaux, de l’Acade- 
mie Francaise. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 7 francs 50. 


2La VériTé sun JEANNE D’Arc. Par Léon Denis. 
Paris: Paul Leymarie. 2 francs 50. 
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and write. This is the hypothesis of the 
Comte de Maleissye, a descendant of 
Charles du Lys, grand nephew of Jeanne 
and a contributor to the Deux Mondes. 
He treasures three letters of hers, the 
only ones which bear her signature, and 
comparing them with two other. (un- 
signed) letters of her dictation, he ad- 
duces strong circumstantial evidence that 
she was not, at the time of her capture 
and trial, the ignorant peasant of tradi- 
tion. His contribution is one of vivid 
interest. We recommend it to those stu- 
dents who have access to the original 
documents and can 
judge it upon bet- 
ter grounds than 
plausibility. 

Our last word 
must be of M. Ha- 
notaux’s life. It 
is far more than a 
life in the narrow 
sense of the word, 
for he undertakes 
to render the times 
as well as the prin- 
cipal figures in the 
chanson. He suc- 
ceeds, too — and 
far better than M. France, in one re- 
spect. There is no distortion of the 
image by a too malicious, too cynical 
interpreter. (Anatole France creates 
literature, but not history.) The writer 
enriches his volume, which is typograph- 
ically admirable, with a great number of 
woodcuts. “Those old-time artists, are 
they not the best of illustrators?” he 
asks. The woodcut of which we offer 
our own reproduction here is, however, 
after a Spanish engraving of 1562. 

And if any one ask the question of 
Villon— 

Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 


Ou’ Anglais brilerent ad Rouen; 
Ou est-elle, Vierge souveraine? 


—the answer is: in Hanotaux. 
& 


Artistic Homes. Handicrafts in the Home. 
By Mabel Tuke Priestman. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $2 each. 

The name of Mabel Tuke Priestman 
is authoritative in matters of artistic 
home making, both from the outside and 
from within. Her work is well known 
to the public thru the magazines of 





country life, the women’s periodicals 
and art.journals. From these much of 
the material forming the two volumes 
under consideration is reprinted. In 
Artistic Homes the author has followed 
the practical scheme of presenting homes 
already existing instead of giving a theo- 
retic treatise on building. The material 
covered is wide in range: historic homes, 
homes of distinguished people, styles of 
architecture, from the purely colonial to 
the Jersey bungalow, the inevitable 
house remodeled from a stable, the 
“barn that found itself,” the seaside 
home, the subur- 
ban home and the 
commonplace city 
house, and how to 
make it attractive. 
The author’s 
avowed endeavor 
in the introduction 
to her Handicrafts 
is “to show how 
certain crafts may 
be done quietly in 
the home by moth- 
er or daughter, in 
town or country, 
as a_ relaxation.” 
Perhaps; at any rate the present volume 
is invaluable as a supplementary aid to 
practical training. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that a danger threatens us in the 
general and superficial dissemination of 
craft work; namely, that modest homes 
shall be flooded with objects no less ugly 
than the enormities of the past. The 
whole theory of arts and crafts is op- 
posed to such a calamity, but the actual 
fulfilment is toward it. » Nevertheless, 
this volume is a guide to much beautiful 
work in a large number of handicrafts, 
of which the weaving, the stenciling and 
needlework on fabrics, and the pottery, 
promise desirable results. 


& 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Edited by Elizabeth Bisland. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 

There have been few letter-writers in 
our literary history who stand higher 
than Hearn. Incapable of maintaining 
friendship for life, and thus in strong 
contrast with that equally eccentric 
genius, Edward Fitzgerald, the author of 
“Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation,” 
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AN IMPRESSION OF JAPAN BY 
Examples of the writer’s wholly amateur sketches have been published only in the ‘‘Letters from a Raven,” 


of some years ago, and in the “Japanese Letters.” 


and “Kokoro, or the Heart of Things,” 
had in unusual degree the gift of ex- 
pressing his friendship in long letters 
full of beautiful pictures and earnest dis- 
cussions of life and of the arts. Hearn 
the author toiled laboriously ; his surpris- 
ing methods are described in one of the 
confidential letters to Professor Cham- 
berlain. Hearn the correspondent, on 
the other hand, seems to have found re- 
freshment in composition. One who was 
always so ill paid for good work as was 
Hearn can have had little thought of 
writing for publication in addressing his 
friends. His letters gain thereby. The 
editor of this collection, who is the editor 
of the two earlier volumes of corre- 
spondence, has not considered it to be 
her duty to suppress passages wherein 
Hearn cries out, in disillusion, against 
the fading of the cherry-blossom Japan 
which he first found; against the discov- 
ery that this people is not all song-cicada 
and sunset, courtesy and beauty and al- 
truism. Hearn would not have been 
lastingly happy anywhere. His was the 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


(Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


incurable nostalgia of the romantic poet 
—the decadent. But his Japanese Let- 
ters fill one of the three or four really 
indispensable volumes published in the 
last year or two. As criticism, philo- 
sophic thought and self-revelation they 
richly reward that portion of the public 
intelligent enough to appreciate them. 


a 
China’s Story, in Myth, Legend, Art and 


Annals. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. 


Dr. Griffis’s popularity as a lecturer 
and writer on Japan and China has a 
double reason: his unusual knowledge of 
life in the Far East and his unusual ap- 
preciation of our ignorance of the sub- 
ject. Consequently he is able to provide 
the average American with just what he 
wants to know at the time when he wants 
to know it. We are beginning to realize 
that it is not only of interest but also of 
importance that we gain some informa- 
tion about how China came to be and 
what it is likely to become, and this 
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compact and comprehensive volume is 
well adapted to that purpose. Of partic- 
ular interest are Dr. Griffis’s views of 
recent events. He is very emphatic in 
his approval of the action of Admiral 
Kempff in refusing. to join with the 
European Powers in the bombardment 
of the Taku forts, which attack resulted 
in converting the Boxer riots into a na- 
tional anti-foreicn movement. 


& 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney 
Masterman, M.D., F.R.G.S., F.R.C.S., 
Jerusalem. With a Preface by George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.12 postpaid. 

Dr. Masterman’s long residence in 
Palestine, his familiarity with the litera- 
ture on his subject, and his frequent 
journeys thru Galilee, both in the prac- 
tice of his profession and as a student of 
archeology and geography, have given 
him unusual qualifications for writing 
this interesting and informing book. His 
descriptions of the life of the people are 
limited mainly to those industries and 
customs which have a bearing upon bib- 
lical subjects, but his discussions of the 
physical features of the land, its ruins 


and resources, especially in the region 
around the northern end of the Sea of 
Galilee, are very full and clear, giving 
the careful reader a most entertaining 
picture of that part of Palestine. Dr. 
Masterman’s arguments for the identifi- 
cation of Tell Hum, or, as he believes it 
should be written, Telhum, with the site 
of ancient Capernaum, are quite convinc- 
ing, based as they are on a study of the 
literature as well as a careful investiga- 
tion of the topography and remains of 
this and other places which have been 
put forward as claimants for this honor. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book is the chapter on the ruins of the 
ancient synagogs in Galilee, for this is 
the fullest and best account of the sub- 
ject we now have in English. Some few 
parts of these old synagogs, with their 
pagan architectural features, are still 
standing, but they are destined soon to 
vanish under the devastating regime of 
the Arab population. These interesting 
relics ought to be thoroly explored be- 
fore their characteristic fragments are 
broken to pieces or disappear altogether 
in the lime kiln. The many well chosen 
pictures are of great value in illustrating 
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STONE CAMELS OF THE CHINESE PRAIRIE. 
From “China’s Story,” by Ds. W. E. Griffis. 
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the text, but the absence of suitable maps 
is a considerable drawback in using the 
book. 
& 
The Real Captain Kidd. By Sir Cornelius 
Neale Dalton. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $1.25. 

These writers of “real” biographers 
are very disconcerting. They would 
leave us neither heroes nor villains. Time 
was when historic characters were paint- 
ed in black and white, but now the muck- 
rakers and the white-washers have left 
us no names which we may hold up for 
veneration or obloquy without fear of 
contradiction. Marat, we are told, was 
a true patriot; Judas, an’ over-zealous 
disciple or a mere symbol; Francesco 
Cenci, a maligned gentleman, and now 
it appears that Captain Kidd was the in- 
nocent victim of political intrigue. Next 
somebody will be saying that the devil 
himself is-not so black as he is painted. 
The author of this volume, a prominent 
British barrister, for twelve years Comp- 
troller-General of Patents, produces evi- 
dence to show that William Kidd was 
not hanged for piracy but for murder, 
as he had struck down one of the mutin- 
eers who had vainly tried to force him to 
become a pirate ; that he was not allowed 
an opportunity to defend himself; that 
the judge showed bias in his charge to 
the jury ; that the Admiralty supprest the 
papers that would have proved his cap- 
tures legitimate ; and that the real finan- 
cial backers of Kidd’s expedition were 
four of the King’s Ministers; and that it 
was the influence of the East India Com- 
pany which brought about his condemna- 
tion. On the whole we are inclined to 
think that the exceptions taken to the 
ruling of the court by this new counsel 
for the defense justify an appeal. 


& 


The Aran Islands. By John M. Synge. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co. $1.25. 

For the casual reader John M. Synge’s 
book on The Aran Islands is a travel 
narrative full of zest, vivid portraiture 
and admirable descriptions of nature. 
The islands are a sea-washed, wind- 
swept group of rocks off the Galway 
coast of Ireland, and it was on them that 
Svnge “found” himself—and found, too, 
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the material for his dramas (see THE 

INDEPENDENT of April 13). In fact, the 

plot of more than one of the plays is 

directly adapted from stories repeated 
to the traveler by Aran Islanders, stories 
duly reported in the present volume. The 

illustrations from drawings by Jack B. 

Yeats are taken over here from the Irish 

edition, and an interesting introduction 

is contributed by Edward J. O’Brien. 
who has had the luck tu interview, in 

America, some of the Islanders known 

to Synge himself. 

a 

Switzerland. By Oscar Kuhns. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

Professor Kuhns’s Switzerland is a 
charming gift book. It tells little, if 
anything, about Switzerland that hasn’t 
been told before. It has this advantage 
over many books on the same subject, 
however, that it bears every evidence of 
being thoroly trustworthy. The author 
sets out to give a concise account of the 
land of his own ancestors, its history, 
scenery and literary associations. He 
has accomplished his task within modest 
space, and the thirty odd full-page illus- 
trations are without exception unusually 
beautiful. 

& 

Memories and Impressions. By Ford Mad- 
ox Hueffer. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.60. 

Pre-Raphaelism and the un-Victorian 
estheticism of the Victorian era seem 
nowadays to belong to ancient history: 
much more so, indeed, than do the Re- 
naissance, or the real pre-Raphaelism, or 
the sculptures of the pagan Greeks. 
Ford Madox Hueffer, grandson of 
Madox Brown, seeks in his Memories 
and Impressions to revive the period and 
its art, at least in the personalities of its 
practitioners and devotees. .For mere 
facts, however, the writer has a proud 
contempt. Mr. Hueffer makes an es- 
pecial effort to persuade us that the real 
pre-Raphaelites were lusty, profane men, 
heavy eaters and redder-blooded than 
today’s self-conscious iconoclasts. It was 
only the imitators of the seventies and 
eighties, he would convince us, who were 
frail and fastidious and absurd. Inci- 
dentally, he retails many good stories 
and puts to paper an invaluable store of 
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reminiscence. In these particulars his 
book is decidedly acceptable. We like 
his impression of Joaquin Miller in Lon- 
don, and his occasional lines of mild sa- 
tire. “In gloom and amid horror they 
sang on bravely of Launcelot and Guine- 





around them they were not brave 
enough—that, I suppose, is why they are 
very few of them remembered, and few 
of them great.” It is equally difficult to 
believe that pre-Raphaelism was once 
called blasphemy, and that Charles Dick- 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


From the portrait painted by G. F. Watts, R.A., and furnished by courtesy of Frederick Keppel for illustrating 
“Memories and Impressions,” by Ford Madox Hueffer. Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers. 


vere, Merlin and Vivien, ballads of 
Staffs and Scrips, of music and moon- 
light,” he writes of the poets of the 
“movement.” They did not, he contin- 
ues, “much look at the life that was 


ens cried out loudly that the Brother- 
hood be clapped into prison. And to be- 
lieve that we were once somewhat enthu- 
siastic over the works of the men per- 
secuted then, and today ignored. 
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Literary Notes 


....Florence Hull Winterburn’s Vacation 
Hints (New York: Fifth Avenue Book Com- 
pany 25 cents, 50 cents and $1) is a pleasant, 
bookish book, and not in the least useful or 
“practical.” 


....The Pilgrim Press has made another 
valuable addition to its series of Modern Sun- 
day School Manuals in a small volume by 
Prof. Irving F. Wood, discussing the prob- 
lems of Adult Class Study (75 cents). 


....The latest “Home Life” volume is D. 
S. Meldrum’s Home Life in Holland (Mac- 
millan; $1.75): a thoroly informing, pedes- 
trian account of a little kingdom dear to tour- 
ists and old-fashioned painters. There are 
nteresting illustrations. 


.... Sportsmen big and little will read with 
zest Caspar Whitney’s Jungle Trails and Jun- 
gle People: “Travel, Adventure and Obser- 
vation in the Far East” (Harper; $3). Large 
type and occasional illustrations from photo- 
graphs are the grateful adjuncts of a lively 
style and a subject matter finely and exotically 
adventurous. 

....In The Temple Series of Bible Hand- 
books Rev. W.H. Carslaw, D. D., has written 
a popular sketch of the life and work of The 
Early Christian Apologists (Lippincott; 30 
cents). As far as space allows characteristic 
extracts from the writings of the more im- 
portant Fathers are given and their lines of 
Gospel defence are stated. 

.A movement is under way to purchase 
the Louisa M. Alcott homestead at Concord, 
Massachusetts, and to endow it as a memorial 
to the writer. The house stands about as it 
was in Miss Alcott's lifetime, but it needs 
thoro repairs. Subscriptions to the fund are 
invited, and may be sent thru Little, Brown 
& Co., the Boston publishers. 

....If any one cares to try once more to 
demonstrate that Walt Whitman was a giant, 
we recommend the story of Whitman’s imi- 
tators and disciples. Beside them, at least, 
Walt was divine. Such is one’s conclusion 
after conning the pages of The Great Com- 
panions—a little book of prose and verse by 
Henry Bryan Binns (New York: Huebsch). 

....A book of love, with chapters on the 
various kinds and ages and stages of the pas- 
sion, compiled from poets and prose writers— 
what say you to that? Perhaps we may each 
of us be counted on to make our own book of 
love—but if not, here is a catholic selection 
ready made. There is an introduction by 
Madison Cawein, and decorations by Wladys- 
law T. Benda, and writers so recent as Zona 
Gale, Owen Wister and H. T. Finck are rep- 
resented. (The Book of ‘Love. New York: 
Macmillan, $1.25.) 


....In Putnam’s “Heroes of the Nations” 
series appears a one volume history of Wil- 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands ($1.35) by Ruth 
Putnam, author of a two volume life of this 
prince. - The book is conscientiously and in- 
terestingly wrought. 


....-Duffield & Co. are the publishers of 
Augustus Thomas’s As a Man Thinks: a play 
in four acts of which we spoke a word while 
it was still on the stage of the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater in New York. The printed 
copy ($1.25) does not alter our opinion of the 
play as then exprest. It is well written and 
of real interest. 


....The Story Girl, by L. M. Montgomery 
(L. C. Page; $1.50), is one of a group of 
eight thoroly nice children who live on a farm 
in Prince Edward Island the wholesome life 
of field, forest and orchard, picking berries 
and apples, telling stories by firelight, writ- 
ing down their dreams in their dream books 
“to have them to read and laugh over when 
old and gray.” No better or cheerier octet 
has appeared in fiction since Miss Alcott’s 
“Eight Cousins.” 


....John Galsworthy’s The Little Dream, 
“An Allegory in Six Scenes” (Scribner; $.50) 
is not an easy piece of work to qualify. It 
is not dramatic—but we are asked to accept 
it only as a fantasy. Its verse is common- 
place; there is nothing novel in the ideas in- 
volved. Briefly, it is the dramatization of an 
Alpine maiden’s yearning for both mountain 
peace and urban excitement—with a mountain 
lover and a transient mountain climber as 
exponents of the two ways of life. 


....Minnie D. Kellogg’s Flowers from Med- 
ieval History (San Francisco: Paul Elder; 
$1.50) is an attractively made volume, of con- 
tent somewhat helter-skelter, and to just what 
purpose we know not. The spelling of proper 
names is somewhat peculiar. We read, “Mt. 
San Michele,” of an abbey in Normandy; 
some of the French names which escape Ital- 
ianization are Anglicized (“August’” Rodin; 
Rheims) while others remain conspicuously 
and even anciently French (“Duc de Bour- 
goyne”). 


...-From the Neale Publishing Company 
come volumes entitled Genealogy of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Southern Confeder- 


acy, and of Samuel Davies, President of 
Princeton College, by William H. Whitsitt, 
and A Study in Alexander Hamilton, by Fon- 
taine T. Fox, one dollar each. There is in the 
former volume an offering of new documents; 
the latter is a running commentary upon ear- 
lier essays on Hamilton, and an attempt to 
blacken (or at least darkly represent) his 
moral character. 
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....A new edition of Dillon on Municipal 
Corporations is announced by Little, Brown 
& Co. Six years were spent by John F. Dil- 
lon, then a judge of the Supreme Court of 
lowa, in preparing the first edition. The pres- 
ent edition consists of five volumes and cites 
40,000 cases. (Octavo, law canvas, $32.50.) 
Judge Dillon has devoted in all over forty- 
five years of his life to the preparation and 
revision of this monumental work. 


....The versatile Arnold Bennett once ed- 
ited a woman’s magazine, and some papers 
which he wrote for that journal are now 
gathered up under the title, Mental Efficiency, 
and Other Hints to Men and Women (Dor- 
an; 75 cents). Like the author’s How to Live 
on Twenty-four Hours a Day this book is 
replete with common sense tersely put, and 
well. Mr. Beénnett’s subject matter is at- 
tractively forecasted in the table of contents: 
besides the chapter on Mental Efficiency are 
others on Expressing one’s Individuality, 
Breaking with the Past, Settling down in Life, 
Marriage (“The Duty of it”; “The Adven- 
ture of It”; “The Two Ways of It”), ete. 


....Another little book of flowers, this time 
of verse alone, is Alfred Noyes’s collection, 
A Poet's Anthology of Poems. (New York; 
Baker & Taylor.) Mr. Noyes’s introduction 
is somewhat baffling, but yet suggestive. 
“Great poetry,” he writes, “brings us into 
touch, into communion, with that harmony 
which is the basis of the universe, the har- 
mony into which all our discords are re- 
solved.” One of his selections is from 
Williany Blake. “Every flower,” says Blake, 
“every tree— 


And flower and herb soon fill the air 
numerable dance, 
Yet all in order, sweet and lovely. . . . 


There is in Mr. Noyes’s anthology a rather 
more definite expression of taste than most 
anthologies of English verse can boast. 


....Prof. Ephraim Emerton of Harvard 
has written an outline of Unitarian Thought 
(Macmillan; $1.50) in which he seeks to avoid 
negations and present the positive doctrines 
of Christianity as generally held among Uni- 
tarians. It must be said, however, that the 
author’s attempt has not been wholly success- 
ful, although his book is clearly written and 
contains much of an apologetic character 
drawn from history. In spite of his ex- 
pressed determination to the contrary, it seems 
that Prof. Emerton could only set forth the 
positive in small quantities after dealing at 
great length with negations and critcisms. 
The method of contrast may serve to make 
more distinct certain issues and phases of 
Christian thought, but its continuous use 
leaves the impression that party superiority 
and the overthrow of one’s sometime oppo- 
nents are more important than the search for 


with an in- 


” 


truth. Readers within the fold may read the 
book with smug satisfaction, but it does not 
contribute to our understanding of the deeper 
things of religious experience, nor will its 
perusal create enthusiasm for the Christian 
interpretation of the mysteries of life. 

& 


Pebbles 


PEACE is now raging in Mexico.—Columbia 
State. 


MEXICAN suffragettes have begun to attack 
Madero. The insurrecto leader will now get a 
taste of real war.—Baltimore News. 


REDOLENT. 

You may break, you may shatter 
The trust if you will, 
But the scent of the rrafting 
Will hang around it still. —Life. 

THE oriental peril is a real peril, but it 
menaces our national honor in an unexpected 


way. 

Already the Japs have crossed the sea, dis- 
embarked on the Pacific Coast and marched 
inland as far as Salt Lake City; already they 
have fought a battle and won a victory. 

The baseball nine of Waseda University 
wemnge the team of the University of Utah— 

to 4. 


Banzai. —Boston Globe. 


SPECIMENS OF PROSE COMPOSITION, 
By Robert W. Shameless. 

As they stood there among the pulsating 
olive trees, with the scented black-and-gold 
butterflies crashing slowly about among the 
languorous clusters of the floating, nerveless 
gardenias, he took her slim, listless, curved 
ear in both his firm hands and crushed it 
tenderly, luxuriously. When the faint, fragile 
fragrance of hybrid hibiscus, mingled with the 
soft, heavy odors of hysteria and rotunda, 
drifted dreamily from her thick coiled hair to 
his, Deville, draped sensuously over a bit of 
glimmering silk, threw back his fine head and 
bayed like a hound. It was her own personal 
fragrance. 
“And you—.” 

“T—know!” 
“But—you will try—to care—Celerie?” 
Her quivering face flushed rhythmically 
against his throbbing chest. He tossed his 
head lightly toward her. Slowly, unresisting, 
she picked it up in her slim, fragrant little 
hands, and for one supremely long pulsating 
hour held it over her head in both listless 
palms, glorious, superb in her surrender. 

“It—is—all—over—with—us!” she cried. He 
kissed her eyes, her nose, her pink elbow, the 
tiny pale veins behind her delicate ear, as he 
crushed her deeper and deeper and deeper into 
the pulsating bookcase. And while every atom 
of her rhythmic being beat a confused pink 
assent, she wrung her lips, smothered little by 
little in the overwhelming, fragrant, agreeable, 
delicious, throbbing. pulsating, dreamy, nerve- 
less, luxurious, quivering lassitude.—Harvard 
Lampoon, 
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After the Coronation 


KinG GEORGE may now rest a little 
after his strenuous days of celebration 
and exposition of himself to the millions 
of his nominal subjects; and now the 
representative rulers, the two Houses of 
Parliament, have their turn to draw the 
attention of the real rulers, the people. 
England loves a fine show, and it has 
had it. A King is but a show, no more 
real than is the star actor ina play. He 
plays King; he does not rule, Parliament 
rules and he does what Parliament bids. 
Now Parliament takes a hand, and, hav- 
ing given the people a respite during the 
show, it must now settle the question 
what shall be done with the House of 
Lords. Out of courtesy the Lords are 
asked to consent to the suppression of 
their power of veto of a bill passed by 
the House of Commons, after suitable 
process, but they are plainly told that 
they must submit. Will they do it, or 
will they fight to the very last? That is 
the question which now agitates Great 
Britain. 

Whv should the House of Lords, con- 
sisting of only a few hundred gentlemen, 
all rich men, set themselves up to have 
their own way and thwart the will of the 
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entire people of the Kingdom, as repre- 
sented by the members they have 
chosen? It is abnormal; it is feudal; it 
is archaic; it belongs to the ages before 
the people had discovered their rights. 
Not one of the British colonies, inhabited 
by Englishmen, has-a House of Lords. 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa create no titled peers ; 
their citizens are all peers—only the 
Mother Country lags behind its age. It 
is a matter of grace undeserved that the 
people, represented by the House of 
Commons, do not absolutely and utterly 
abolish the House of Lords and the 
whole system of titled dignities on which 
it is founded: What possible excuse is 
there for accepting the fiction that be- 
cause a man is born rich, or has ac- 
quired riches, therefore he shall have the 
right to rule over all the moderately rich 
and the poor; and what nonsense it is 
that his eldest son, very likely the stupid- 
est of the family, shall inherit the right 
to rule, to the farthest generation! 

This simple idea, self-evident one 
would think, is beginning to be beaten 
into the thick British skull. But the peo- 
ple are not yet ready to take the really 
radical step; they will only insist that the 
Lords, who have no real right to rule, 
shall finally submit to the people, after 
resisting for a year or more and clogging 
unmercifully the wheels of government. 
Their final, ultimate veto of legislation 
shall be abolished. That seems reason- 
able, only decent, but the peers call it 
revolution and they threaten to resist. 

Over the question of resistance the 
Unionist party is divided. There are 
those who insist that the House of Lords 
refuse to accept the bill, and declare that 
they will hold to all their ancient privi- 
leges as if they were actual rights. 
There are others, and the wiser ones, 
who see farther into the future and 
would yield in the hope of saving some- 
thing. They know what the result would 
be of resistance. There might be once 
more an appeal to the people and the 
election of a new Parliament. But what 
good would that do? The people have 
just spoken and would certainly speak 
again in the same way. The coronation 
splendor has not drugged them. Once 
more and in desperate earnestness, the 
new House of Commons would present 
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to the Lords the same, or an even more 
drastic bil! and they would force its ac- 
ceptance even at the risk of the necessity 
of abolishing the House of Lords abso- 
lutely. But that would not be necessary ; 
the Lords can be made ridiculous by 
swamping them with as many hundreds 
of peers created for the purpose as might 
be necessary. The King would have to 
create them if the House of Commons 
gave the order. He has no option and 
the Commons will be in dead earnest. 
Having thus first abolished the Lords’ 
veto they would then proceed to reform 
the House of Lords itself, not as Lord 
Rosebery or any other Lord or Earl 
might wish, but as it pleased. It might 
take away the right of hereditary rule 
altogether, and constitute the second 
chamber cf members elected for life or 
for a term of years, like the French Sen- 
ate and ours. It is impossible to fore- 
cast which horn of the dilemma the 
House of Lords may take. Insanity may 
rule the hour rather than prudence, and 
it is an old saying that even Jupiter can- 
not foresee what fools may do. But this 


is absolutely certain, that the coronation 


truce is ended, like the truce of the ani- 
mals at the river in a time of distress 
that Kipling tells of, and now the killing 
is on again, and will continue till the 
power of the Lords to estop reforms shall 
come to a total end and the House of 
Lords shall be utterly transformed so 
that it shall represent the people. 

Lord Rosebery was right, but thev 
would not listen to him. It is too late 
now to talk of reform such as he pro- 
posed. It is well for England that they 
refused when they might have averted 
the crisis. Lord Rosebery was their true 
prophet and adviser when the Lords re- 
jected the Education bill. Their time 
has past. They can talk of refusal, of 
amendments against home rule or dis- 
establishment, but they will not be ac- 
cepted. Will there ever be another cor- 
onation when the people will have no 
part, the House of Commons slighted, 
and the Lords of the Realm and the 
Lords of the Army and Navy, and the 
Lords spiritual shall anoint the King, as 
if he were their King, and not King of 
the people? And when the Lords go 
how long before the King will follow? 
When will the farce end? 


Relations with Canada 


CANADA and the United States are not 
to go on as greater strangers to one an- 
other than the United States and Eng- 
land or the United States and France. 
For one son of Uncle Sam who has seen 
Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec, a dozen 
have seen London and Paris; and at 
least five hundred daring Englishmen 
and a hundred or two of Frenchmen 
have landed at New: York and ventured 
as far West as Chicago for every Eng- 
lish Canadian who has “seen the States.” 
French Canadians have found their way 
in large numbers into New England, to 
remain as American citizens, but that is 
another story. 

This separateness of English Cana- 
dians from their kindred south of the 
lakes is not so much conscious aloofness 
as a habit, which they never think about 
at all. The great highways of the 
world’s commerce pass thru London and 
New York, not across the Canadian’ and 
Mexican boundary lines. Americans 
make the Continental tour partly because 
it is “the thing” to do, and partly because 
of a real and fortunate craving to see 
something of the beauty and ripened 
civilization of older countries. 

Trade relations account for more than 
we are commonly aware in the social life 
of a people. It is the rapid evolution of 
new economic relations between Canada 
and the United States that will bring 
about a much closer acquaintance within 
the lifetime of another generation. 

The Grand Trunk Railway has ob- 
tained terminal facilities at Providence, 
R. I., and the Canadian Pacific, it ap- 
pears, is for all practical purposes to 
come to New York thru control of the 
Erie lines. Some interesting problems 
of railway control are bound to arise in 
consequence of these developments. 
More important, however, will be the 
unnoticed changes of habit that will fol- 
low upon the actual acceleration of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two 
nations. 


The tariff wall has been in fact a more 
effectual barrier between Canada and the 
United States than between the United 
States and Europe. How wide will be- 
come the breach that the probable reci- 
procity arrangement will make no one 
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can foretell by a mere study of schedules 
and the terms of treaties. It remains to 
be seen how people on both sides of the 
border will act. But it is a fairly safe 
prediction that they will discover that 
trade between Ottawa and New York or 
Michigan is much like trade between Ot- 
tawa and Manitoba or between New 
York and Pennsylvania. In the course 
of time the pressure to level the tariff 
wall completely and permanently will be- 
come too great to be resisted. 

Meanwhile, significant shiftings of 
population are determining a new struc- 
ture of society in both Canada and the 
United States. American farmers from 
the Mississippi Basin continue to find 
their way into the Northwest and Cana- 
dians into New England. One who 
studies the redistributions of ethnic 
groupings since the beginnings of Euro- 
pean history is imprest by the strength of 
the tendency which, in spite of profound 
and repeated disturbances, holds the 
Mediterranean stocks to southern lati- 
tudes, and the Baltic stocks, in the main, 
in northern. It is on the whole probable 
that this tendency will continue to assert 
itself on the American continent. The 
English, Germanic and Scandinavian ad- 
ditions to our population will probably 
dwell north of the latitude of New York 
and St. Louis, extending northwestward 
thru British Columbia into Alaska. Our 
Latin and our Slavic immigrants from 
Southeastern Europe will, for the most 
part, live south of New York, and will 
probably more and more find their way 
into the industrially developing Southern 
States. 

Then some interesting political changes 
may be looked for. 


The Address of the Class of 1885 


Tue Class of 1885 of Amherst Col- 
lege made itself famous thru the entire 
realm of American education by an ad- 
dress nearly a year ago to the trustees 
of the college. It is not a common thing 
for a class at its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, after its members have had time to 
know what they believe and want and 
are ripened by their experience, while 
yet remaining very loyal, to tell those 
who direct their alma mater that they 


fear they are following false lights, and 
to call them back to the tried paths of 
scholarly culture. This address was, as 
Colonel Roosevelt has said, one of the 
most notable educational papers of the 
day. 

The substance of the argument and 
appeal was that our colleges and univer- 
sities are wandering away from what 
was their chief purpose—that of giving 
a liberal education, one of general cul- 
ture, and are tending rapidly to a tech- 
nical education whose purpose is to spe- 
cialize with a direct view to gaining a 
livelihood. It is proper, they said, that 
universities should turn out engineers, 
chemists and professional men in other 
branches, but there should be one college 
whose aim would not be to help its 
graduates to earn their bread and butter, 
but to gain general intellectual training 
and culture as the basis for a broad life 
and service to the state. For this, they 
declared, the humanities, so called, are 
essential ; the old classical studies, based 
on Latin and Greek. They regret the 
passing of these languages in the pre- 
paratory schools, and the substitution 
for them of the “useful” studies. They 
asked that Amherst be solely a cultural 
college, that it put culture first, before 
practical studies, and before athletics. 
To accomplish this they asked that the 
number of students be limited to about 
five hundred, that the effort to secure 
larger numbers be declined in favor of 
the aim to secure the best and more 
earnest select youth, who should be ad- 
mitted by a strict examination, and the 
indifferent ones rejected. They asked 
that only the best teachers be sought and 
retained, men competent to teach rather 
than to seek renown for their original 
work, and that they be held by such a 
generous wage that they shall not be 
drawn off to other institutions. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science, which 
definitely discriminates against the clas- 
sics and appears to be established to help 
lazy students, when it is not intended to 
give instruction for a trade or business, 
they would abolish. They ask thus for 
a college that should be earnest to do 
intensive work and such as will train 
broad men, with a large outlook on life 
and service for the public. 
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It is a grand thing for a college 
when its graduates possess such ideals of 
education. How would the trustees and 
the faculty meet such an address, which 
seemed somewhat to criticise and more 
to urge and prod them to reach the high- 
er rather than the more immediate aims 
of educdtion? How did they receive it? 

On the whole, well and gratefully. 
They accepted the true aim of a college 
to give a broad culture as their purpose, 
rather than the ability to make a hasty 
living. They admitted that the giving of 
the degree of Bachelor of Science had 
been a mistake and would be given up, 
because it had come to be associated with 
the technical and practical courses rather 
than with culture. They believe in the 
old classical studies, Latin and Greek, 
but they found that it is impossible to in- 
sist on Greek, so long as the high schools 
cease to teach it. But they will insist on 
Latin for admission, the full preparatory 
course, and not less than two years in 
college for all students. Latin is com- 
pulsory. But if Greek is given up they 
will require a good reading knowledge 
to be acquired of both French and Ger- 
man to take its place. They also recog- 
nize that in these days for culture a gen- 
eral knowledge of science is absolutely 
necessary, and not less, or even more, of 
the social sciences which have to do with 
government and the problems of city 
and country life. They also accept grate- 
fully the thought that college teachers 
are inadequately paid, and: they an- 
nounce that they have, in the direct line 
of the urgency of the class, this year se- 
cured $400,000, whose income will be 
devoted solely to the increase of salaries, 
in addition to as much added shortly be- 
fore. They regret that the study of 
Greek has lost so much public favor, and 
they announce that they have secured 
Sir Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of 
Greek in Oxford University, and an un- 
surpassed scholar and teacher, to come 
to Amherst next spring for from four to 
six weeks, not to lecture, but to teach 
and train the choice Greek students, and 
that a conference of Greek teachers will 
be called to meet him while there. The 
trustees and faculty do not say that they 
would arbitrarily limit the number of 
students to about five hundred, but they 
allow that this number is about as large 


as can be properly instructed without a 
considerably increased teaching force. 
They would have students admitted not 
wholly on the basis of their immediate 
preparation at a superior fitting school, 
but also on their character, purpose and 
ambition. 

This response seems to be about as 
fair an answer to the address and ad- 
monition of the class of 1885 as can be 
given. It cries halt to the excess of easy 
or practical electives. It holds up the 
true aim of the college, which is no trade 
school, but a school of manhood and 
wide, sane thought. We would have it 
read by parents and teachers; and the 
attention thus called during the year to 
the true principles of education will be 
of value to many other institutions be- 
sides that in the Hampshire hills of 
Massachusetts. 

& 


Water 


Tuis is the season of the year when 
we appreciate the fact that our bodily 
substance is mostly composed of water. 
Lucky for us that it is, for water is not 
only the most abundant, but the most 
even tempered of liquids. It is slowest 
to cool and, what is of more interest just 
now, it is slowest to heat. We may have 
to make an exception to that statement 
in favor of liquid hydrogen, but then 
liquid hydrogen is altogether unsuitable 
as a beverage. It is this thermal con- 
servatism of water, otherwise known as 
its specific heat, that keeps us going re- 
yardless of the weather. For we can 
only live within the narrow range of two 
degrees Fahrenheit, and it requires a 
delicate adjustment of the mechanism. to 
maintain that temperature as we roam 
from the equator to the pole, or as the 
climates of these regions alternately 
roam over those of us who live in the 
north intemperate zone. 

It is water that keeps all parts of the 
body at the same temperature in all 
weathers by circulation, and then in hot 
weather like this reduces the tempera- 
ture by evaporation. So as a man 
on a pleasure excursion has to put a 
bill into his pocket from time to time 


to compensate for the sum _ imper- 
ceptibly evaporated in small change, 
so we require frequent invoices 
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of water to keep up with the increasing 
retail outgo. The body in summer time 
is a steam engine, constantly taking ad- 
vantage of the high rate of exchange be- 
tween liquid and gas. For water is 
twice blessed. It gives us a blessing as 
it comes and as it goes. And the later is 
the greater, tho we are not so grateful 
for it. We appreciate the coolness of a 
glass of ice water, but it does us fifteen 
times as much good afterward as it es- 
capes thru a million pores. A cup of 
hot tea, that also may cool us off, for it 
takes away with it in evaporation from 
the skin fifty times as much heat as it 
brought to us. 

Water is really what is wanted, altho 
we add various flavors, call it by various 
names, and charge various prices for it. 
And it does not matter much what its 
initial temperature is, it will serve its 
purpose just the same. The only impor- 
tant thing is to get enough of it at all 
times, before meals, after meals, between 
meals and at meals. One can hardly get 
too much of it, but one usually gets 
too little. In the old days, when the 


principle prevailed that anything you 


liked was not good for you, it used to be 
thought unwholesome to drink at meals. 
In support of this idea the theory was 
invented that it retarded digestion by 
diluting the gastric juice. It was a good 
theory—only it was not so. It occurred 
to a man in the University of Illinois 
recently that it might be well to find out 
if it was true, and he found out, by a 
series of practical experiments, that the 
drinking of water at meals promotes 
digestion instead of checking it. 

The regulation of the strength of the 
various fluids of the body is as nicely ad- 
justed as the equilibrium of temperature. 
But both are dependent upon an abund- 
ant water supply. Taking away the cups 
from public watering places unless they 
are replaced by other and free means of 
drinking is likely to cause more disease 
than it prevents. An excess can be easily 
disposed of but a deficiency upsets the 
machinery. A pound of water a day is 
about what the body can manufacture in 
its internal laboratory from the hydro- 
gen of the food and the oxygen of 
the air, but this is not nearly enough 
to run it. The automobilist cools down 
his combustion cylinder by wrapping it 


with water and keeping this in rapid cir- 
culation. We also are propelled by an 
engine using food as fuel in much the 
same way and we use the same device to 
prevent overheating. But we have to 
evaporate the water to get the full cool- 
ing effect and this tends to dry us up, to 
make mummies of us, to leave us strand- 
ed for want of water. 

Our thirst is thus the longing of the 
salt that is left behind for the water that 
has departed. It is a sort of homesick- 
ness, a longing for an ancestral habitat. 
For Venus Anadyomene is a_ verified 
myth. All life sprang from the sea. 
And the tide that ebbs and flows thru our 
heart is composed of the same elements 
as the ocean from which it was origin- 
ally dipped. If we are wounded and lose 
blood the surgeon fills our veins with 
salt solution of the proper strength and 
thus makes a satisfactory substitute. 

So water serves us as a double gyro- 
scope; it maintains the body in thermal 
and osmotic equilibrium, both necessary 
for ‘health and life. The adjustment is 
automatic, fortunately quite beyond our 
reach so we cannot meddle with it 
directly. But we can and sometimes do 
interfere with its work by refusing it the 
necessary medium. Then the circulation 
coils become clogged ; the vital fluids be- 
come thickened. Then comes up a cry 
for more water which 1s not a perverted 
desire. Quite the contrary it is an aspir- 
ation for the isotonic norm, akin to the 
longing of the soul for righteousness, 
and should not be denied. 

& 
New Fruits and Plants 


Very few of the people of the United 
States have any means for apprehending 
the work done by the Department of 
Agriculture, in the way of introducing 
new plants and trees and fruits into the 
United States. The report for a part of 
1910 has been published in the form of 
Bulletin No. 207. It contains consider- 
ably over one thousand new plants, many 
of them of very pronounced importance 
to horticulture and agriculture. There 
are over one hundred varieties of alfalfa, 
brought in from Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Russia, Mexico and other parts of the 
world, all varying in their hardiness and 
productiveness as well as other qualities ; 
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with the promise of giving to our farm- 
ers in the far North and to others in the 
far South forage plants adapted to their 
specific soils and climates. 

The Department has already added 
greatly to our list of hardy apples, and 
is now trying to turn over to us some- 
thing that will furnish high quality fruit 
in Florida and Texas. Corn has already 
been developed that can be planted in 
June or July in the Gulf States, and 
yield a crop equal to that grown in the 
Middle West. One of the latest impor- 
tations from the Caucasus is a very 
large white apple, often weighing sev- 
eral pounds each; while another variety 
from the same section is able to stand 
the high summer temperatures of the 
lower South. Working with our com- 
mon stock it would be many years be- 
fore, by cross breeding, we could widen 
the apple belt down to the Gulf, as we 
have already widened it well up into 
Minnesota. This work was done by a 
few enthusiastic men, like Gideon. 

The persimmon, which in our native 
stock is rarely of much value, has been 


brought in from all quarters of the 
world as a fruit quite as large as a 
Northern Spy apple, and of delicious 


quality. So far we have not obtained 
varieties that will endure the climate as 
far north as Kentucky, but among the 
recent importations are those that are 
probably hardy north of the Ohio River. 
The plum-apricot, secured in Russia, is 
a good rival for Mr. Burbank’s plum-cot. 
There are dates that are certainly much 
hardier than the varieties known to com- 
merce, and some of these are ready for 
testing in our Southern States. One 
beautiful palm has been found that will 
endure a climate where the ground 
freezes slightly. The list of seedless 
grapes has been widened lately so as to 
take in all colors and improved qualities. 
There is really no reason why grapes 
should be placed on the market with 
very large seeds and many of them. 
Drought resistant fruits are of im- 
mense importance in some of our South- 
ern States, where irrigation is not a sys- 
tem, but dependent upon individual en- 
terprise. The Government is making 
special efforts to fill this need. It has 
found five varieties of pears in Man- 
churia, besides clovers and other forage 
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plants that it is testing in the more arid 
sections of the country. It is notable 
that a race of olives has been found 
that will stand a temperature of 2 de- 
grees below zero. This will add an ex- 
ceedingly valuable fruit to the list now 
cultivated in California, Texas, Florida 
and Georgia. The only question that 
crowds on us as we study these bulletins 
is whether the Government can secure 
capable agents among our farmers and 
country folk to give all these new things 
adequate tests. The work is enormous, 
looked at from any point of view, but 
the promise ahead is immeasurably hope- 
ful. 


a 
Theological Seminaries 


By the courtesy of Charles E. Waters, 
of the Washington Bureau of Education, 
we received some fuller figures than we 
have already given as to the increase in 
the number of theological students in the 
United States, with some comparison 
between Protestant and Catholic semi- 
naries. 

In the year 1870 the whole number of 
schools of theology that reported to the 
Bureatt of Education of the United 
States was 93, viz., 83 Protestant and 10 
Catholic schools. The whole number of 
students reported as enrolled in the 93 
seminaries was 3,334, viz., 2,569 in the 
83 Protestant and 765 in the 10 Catholic 
schools. The number of graduates was 
not reported in the statistics for that 
year. 

In the year 1910 the whole number of 
schools of theology that reported to the 
3ureau of Education in the United 
States was 184, viz., 154 Protestant and 
30 Catholic schools. The whole number 
of students reported as enrolled in the 
184 schools was 11,012 (included in 
which number are 491 women. The 
number of students (including 491 wo- 
men) reported as enrolled in the 154 
Protestant schools was 8,337, and 2,675 
(men) in the 30 Catholic schools. Aver- 
age number of students per school: 
Protestant (including women students), 
54; excluding women students, 50.9; 
Catholic, 89 (men). The total number 
of graduates reported by the 184 divinity 
schools was 1,759, of which number of 
graduates the 154 Protestant schools 
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(including 33 women graduates) fur- 
nished 1,410 and the 30 Catholic schools 
furnished 349 (men). The per cent. of 
graduates (including women graduates) 
in the 154 Protestant schools was 16.9, 
entirely eliminating women students and 
graduates the per cent. of graduates in 
the 154 Protestant divinity schools was 
17.55, while in the 30 Catholic divinity 
schools it was 13. But it should be borne 
in mind that among the graduates of the 
154 Protestant schools there are in- 
cluded a number of both men and wo- 
men who are more particularly gradu- 
ates in the Bible school (fitted for evan- 
gelist and missionary work) rather than 
graduates in theology. In the 30 Cath- 
olic schools it is reasonable to suppose 
that nearly the entire number of gradu- 
ates entered the priesthood. 

The religious denominations represent- 
ed in the 184 theological schools report- 
ing to the Bureau of Education in 1910 
were as follows: Advent, 1; Baptist, 18; 
Roman Catholic, 30; Disciples, 17; 
Church of New Jerusalem, 1 ; Congrega- 
tional, 11; Evangelical, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Lutheran, 29; Moravian, 1; Methodist, 
22; non-sectarian, 12; Presbyterian, 21; 
Protestant Episcopal, 12; Universalist, 
3; Unitarian, 2. 

Of course, in these statistics a number 
of denominations are included under 
such titles as Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Methodist ; but it is evident that there is 
a great waste of effort and expense. 
Every Catholic bishop does not need a 
diocesan seminary. There should be 
scores of Protestant seminaries united or 
closed up. So many is little less than a 
scandal. They are beginning to do things 
better in China. ‘ 

The extreme heat of July, 
which Washington feels 
at its fiercest, is a blessing 
to the country if it compels the Senate to 
cut short its unnecessary speeches and 
come to a vote on reciprocity with Cana- 
da. The people have spoken; they want 
the fence between our people south and 
our people north of the border lowered, 
and would be glad to have it removed 
altogether. We are one people, having 
the same interests, and to keep us apart 
is a disservice to both. It is clear by this 
time that American agricu'ture has no 


The Delay 
of the Senate 


reason to fear the effect of the measure. 

Canada is pouring into New England, 

and the United States is pouring by the 
tens of thousands into the western Prov- 
inces of Canada. On neither side would 
we make the fellowship of business any 

more difficult. We believe the two com- 
missions made a fair deal, but even if the 
Canadians had got a bit more than we, 
that would be no real reason for objec- 
tion. Good will is an asset as well as 
money, and it brings money in the end. 
The two countries are one in interests. 
The railroads make us one, and so do the 
lakes. The sooner the Senate finishes its’ 
tedious speeches, and the sooner Mr. La 
Follette gives us a pause and allows a 
vote to be taken, the better the country 
will be pleased. 


The Alaska : is a tremendous victory 
Coal Lands ‘°° Mr. Pinchot and ex- 
President Roosevelt that the 
General Land Office, after full investi- 
gation, has canceled the Cunningham 
claims to 12,800 acres of coal lands in 
Alaska. It was because of the contest 
over these claims that Mr. Glavis was re- 
called when he had not finished his inves- 
tigations, and Mr. Pinchot was retired 
from office, with a rebuke from President 
Taft, who depended on the judgment of 
his Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Bal- 
linger had to go, and his support by the 
President was the chief error of his ad- 
ministration thus far. It is now clear 
that the claims were really fraudulent, 
and the purpose of the capitalists and 
speculators was to gain possession of 
lands that belonged to the people. They 
are now retired, under law, and we must 
await now the much needed action of 
Congress, so that these coal lands can be 
opened for mining under proper limited 
leases. Alaska is suffering for the delay. 


& 


, There is a gradation in 
Lynching by : . 

the heinousness even of 
Officers of Law | . noni 

ynchings. Some sins 
in themselves, and by reason of several 
aggravations, are more heinous in the 
sight of God and men than others; and 
while lynching generally comes among 
the more heinous sins, the last lynching 
in Walton County, Ga., is heinous in a 
special degree. We get the facts from 








the Atlanta Constitution. When the vic- 
tim was first put on trial, the Governor 
was notified that the negro would be 
lynched if he was not protected by 
troops; and three companies were sent 
to see that no violence was done. [he 
trial was put off till June 27, and the 
negro taken to the Atlanta jail for safe- 
keeping. It was common rumor, and 
everybody in Walton County knew, that 
an attempt would then be made to lynch 
him, and that an organization had been 
effected for the purpose. The judge of 
the court openly declared that without 
military protection the trial would be 
prevented. The sheriff knew perfectly 
well that the law would be defied, and he 
so told the judge, and yet he refused to 
write even a line to the Governor asking 
the protection of the law, having full 
knowledge that the Governor would 
honor his requisition. The Governor 
knew that the prisoner was likely to be 
lynched if sent without military protec- 


tion, but he held that he had no authority, 


to send troops without a request from 
the sheriff. Now let the Constitution tell 
the rest of the story, for we need to add 
nothing more: 

“Notwithstanding this full knowledge of the 
situation by every official, from the highest to 
the lowest, charged with the sacred responsi- 
bility of maintaining the law, two prisoners 
presumed to be in the safe-keeping of the 
State, and solemnly guaranteed a fair trial 
under its constitution, were openly, wilfully 
and deliberately sent to death at the hands of 
amob. |. ; 4 

“If officials in Georgia are going into the 
lynching business, it is time for those who 
believe in law and order to sit up and take 
notice !” 

& 

Canada, Australia, 

and the rest of the 
self-governing Brit- 
ish possessions may be loyal enough, but 
they are determined to have their own 
way, whatever may be the wish of the 
mother country. This appears not only in 
the present reciprocity negotiations, which 
are carried on quite irrespective of any 
preference for British trade, but even 
more sharply in the discussions in the 
Conference of the Premiers in London. 
It is the chief concern of imperial policy 
to safeguard India, preserving that popu- 
lous and potentially mighty country as a 
loyal British possession. In London the 
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Indians, Moslem or Hindu, are treated 
as equals, but the British colonies rig:dly 
exclude them from their shores, a treat- 
ment which gives great offense. Accord- 
ingly, in the sessions of the Conference 
Lord Crewe gently suggested to the Pre- 
miers a relaxation of the laws of exclu- 
sion; but not one of the Premiers would 
listen to the idea. Their own British 
people will not submit to it that the im- 
migration of Hindus any more than of 
Chinese should be free. From all the 
four dominions of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand came the 
same reply, that their economic condi- 
tions would not allow it, that is, the labor 
unions would not permit. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said for Canada that the insist- 
ence on the admission of these Eastern 
people might even strain the loyalty of 
Canada to Great Britain. He meant that 
Canada would have her own way, no mat- 
ter if it meant separation from England. 
So the connection of India does not con- 
cern one of these dominions when their 
local interests are concerned. They are 
just as determined that the immigration 
of Japanese also should be forbidden, no 
matter what the treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan. So slender is the cord 
which binds the self governing colonies 
to the mother country. 

as 

It is a matter of im- 
portance to most of 
us to take advantage 
of our vacation for recuperative pur- 
poses. What best to do with ourselves 
during this period is sometimes a prob- 
lem. Dr. Gulick, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, undertakes to tell us what we can 
best do for better circulation, better res- 
piration, better digestion. He likes base- 
ball for its effect on the limbs and back, 
only it has a sort of one-sidedness. The 
trained pitcher, however, generally has a 
good physique and all around strength. 
A person who is not nervous can safely 
devote himself to lawn tennis, but the 
doctor thinks that this game requires too 
intense attention for some people. Those 
who are eager for every point are in dan- 
ger of putting into tennis too much nerv- 
ous energy. Chasing butterflies and 
climbing mountains he considers about 
equally valuable. The main essential is 
to keep out of doors and satisfy the in- 
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stinct of action. In winter he would ad- 
vise skating because it involves deep 
breathing, and the jolts are of a decided 
advantage to the stomach and bowels. 
Playing billiards is a fairly good exercise 
so far as it leads to walking and bend- 
ing, but it is a very limited field and is 
all indoors. The doctor has not much to 
say in favor of Indian clubs, which on 
the whole he considers of little more 
value than typewriting—for typewriting 
really does give a good deal of work 
for a large number of muscles. The 
game which he considers pre-eminently 
well suited for recreation is that of golf. 
He likes it better for old people than for 
boys and girls. A man who plays eight- 
een holes on a golf course has walked 
two miles and a half and has stooped 
down a good many times, and done some 
hill-climbing. The subject is one of 
much importance, but we are inclined to 
think that the answer depends largely 
upon the constitutional temperament. 
The little old game of quoits has in it 
most of the elements of good exercise 
and sweetening the spirits. Croquet has 
the advantage of bringing all of the fam- 
ily together. What we want is to affect 
the whole organic life, just as the whole 
body and mind are affected by hunting 
and fishing. 
& 

It is remarkable 
how large a share 
of our modern 
struggle for existence is a matter be- 
tween ourselves and the most insignifi- 
cant things. The fly has become a great 
competitor of humanity in the possession 
of the house as well as the stable, and 
he will down us if we do not completely 
control his movements. It is not a very 
pleasant fact to have thrust at us that this 
insect would scarcely exist on the earth 
but for our own filthy habits. Keep your 
stables clean and your kitchen slops util- 
ized and the fly will be out of the ques- 
. tion. It is easier to get along with the mos- 
quito, because he does his breeding scien- 
tifically, and shifts his garments first in 
pools and stagnant ponds. A thoro cam- 
paign will master him without question. 
Dust becomes a third of these minute 
foes, and not a bit to be despised. Its 
character is best shown in a microscope. 
It contains about every imaginable poi- 
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son detrimental and destructive to the 
human organism. You can scarcely col- 
lect a pinch of it on a parlor floor that is 
not charged with both mineral and ani- 
mal poison. In our cities the two chief 
enemies are smoke and noise, not very 
powerful from one standpoint, but terri- 
bly efficient for all that. The two com- 
bined make havoc with our nervous sys- 
tems, and ought to be abated. Millions 
of dollars annually spent in the battle 
with minute fungi do not control the 
invisible germs that destroy our groves 
and orchards, and reduce our fruit crop 
by at least one-tenth. So the battle goes 
on in every direction, and we have no 
sooner one infinitesimal scale under sub- 
jection before another appears. Bacteria 
is a word that was unknown fifty years 
ago except in scientific circles; today it 
means that every schoolboy must learn 
something very practical about the in- 
visible enemies that he is to contend with 
or he will be beaten in the life struggle. 
& 

We are pleased to 
hear at the same 
time of the estab- 
lishment by Protestants and Catholics of 
a special seminary of instruction for can- 
didates for the field of foreign missions. 
The Catholic archbishops at their late 
meeting in Washington decided to estab- 
lish, probably in Washington, a college 
and seminary for the education and 
training of priests for missionary work in 
foreign lands. Hitherto the Church has 
given all its energy to home extension, 
but it feels it now time to take its part in 
foreign missions. There is scarce a for- 
eign missionary from this country now 
in that great service, which has been left 
to the French, Belgians and Italians, al- 
tho our assumption of the Philippines 
has compelled the American Church to 
send its missionaries to those needy Cath- 
olic islands. Already for Protestants a 
separate department of missions has been 
organized at Hartford Seminary, and 
Mr. Edward W. Capen, son of the presi- 
dent of the American Board, is at the 
head of it. It would be difficult to find 
a man better fitted for the task by his ex- 
tended visit to the mission fields and his 
study of the methods and problems in- 
volved. The plans had been well devel- 
oped, and we may expect that to such an 
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institution will be attracted not a few 
young men and women who, as ordained 
missionaries, physicians and_ teachers, 
feel called to this work. One advantage 
that will appear will be the opportunity 
to test the quality of applicants, and to 
weed out those whose idiosyncrasies 
would render them unfitted for this pe- 
culiar and difficult service. 


a 

M. Ashby Jones, D. D., gave the bac- 
calaureate sermon at the commencement 
of the University. of Georgia. His father 
was staff chaplain for Stonewall Jack- 
son, and later chaplain of Washington 
and Lee University, where General Lee 
spent the last years of his life as its 
president. A good part of his bacca- 
laureate address was devoted to a plea 
for intellectual liberty in the South, and 
he doubtless had in mind such cases as 
that of the removal of Professor Banks 
from the University of Florida for an 
article in THE INDEPENDENT on the 
semicentennial of secession. The South, 
he said, must free herself from the slav- 
ery of self consciousness, and be ready 
to allow her people to vote their convic- 
tions without fear of social ostracism. 
Equally the newcomers should feel free 
to speak and vote as they please, and to 
differ from the prevailing sentiment as 
to politics. He concluded with a plea 
for honesty of purpose in the search for 
truth and fearlessness in acting accord- 
ingly. This represents a new and b:tter 
spirit, of which we see many indications. 

” 

The excitement in St. Louis over the 
case of Mrs. Collins, who was discovered 
to have an invisible stain of negro blood 
and whose husband therefore repudiated 
her and her infant child, led to very 
foolish action on the part of half a dozen 
young men in the Christian Brothers’ 
College, who refused to receive their 
diplomas if a colored youth was allowed 
to graduate with them. They had for 
three years suffered the association and 
their action was belated. The president 
was firm, and we are pleased that The 
Western Watchman, the Catholic jour- 
nal of the Archdiocese, supports him. 
These youth, when they go to Rome to 
study for the priesthood, will have black 
negroes from Dahomey or Zululand in 
their classes. The Church claims to 
know no distinction of race. 
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Voubtless the Poet Laureate has done 
his duty with the coronation, altho: we 
have not seen his verses; but another 
poet of a similar name, Austin Dobson, 
has given us his accustomed ode for the 
occasion. ‘There are six verses, and the 
rimes run from one verse into the next. 
We give the third, which continues the 
aspiration for a glorious reign: 

“That our State ‘Dreadnought’ once again 

May cease in broken seas to veer, 

And shape her course direct and plain, 

With Thee to steer.” 

The steersman is George V and not the 
Divine Being, and none of the verses 
reach a. lyrical quality. Probably the 
other Austin would do better. 

& 

The commission plan of city govern- 
ment has a hard struggle for acceptance 
in cities in which the bosses have a 
strong organization. Such is the case in 
Hoboken, N. J., where last week the 
business and professional men strongly 
favored it, but it was defeated over- 
whelmingly by the votes of the adher- 
ents of the two political organizations. 
The police and the firemen opposed it— 
and they understand politics—because 
they feared a commission government 
might reduce their pay. In New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the commission plan was 
also rejected by a similar majority. 


a 

It is good news that only minor de- 
tails remain for the final formulation of 
the general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain. The important thing is that the 
treaty as now being drawn up, after hav- 
ing been submitted to London, includes 
in the list of arbitral controversies those 
of vital interest and national honor. The 
rights of the Senate are preserved by 
granting to the Senate the right to pass 
upon the protocol or statement of the 
questions at issue. 

& 

In this country we expect to pay to our 
gas companies as much as $1 per thou- 
sand feet. In Birmingham, England, it 
can be had for a half that amount; but 
there the city owns and operates the gas 
plant, which contributed $368,012 to the 
reduction of taxation. .But Birmingham 
owns and operates the gas, street rail- 
way, electric supply and water services, 
and they contribute $443,012 to the relief 
of taxation. Why not here? 
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Fire Company’s Building and finest office buildings in downtown 
Tue Continental Insurance Company, New York. The structure will be erect- 
for many years located at 46 Cedar ed by the Fire Companies Building Cor- 
street, New York, will move into a new poration, controlled by the Continental 

















THE NEW CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 








building on April 1, 1912. The new and the Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Com- 
building, which is to be known as Eighty panies. The contract has been given to 
Maiden Lane, will be one of the largest the Thompson-Starrett Company and 
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work is already well under way. The 
cost will be approximately $3,000,000, 
exclusive of the price of the ground. 

The building is to extend from Maiden 
Lane to Cedar street, and will include the 
street numbers from 78 to 88 Maiden 
Lane and from 13 to 27 Cedar street, 
with a frontage of 143 feet on Maiden 
Lane and 173 feet on Cedar street. The 
total area of the plot is 20,500 square 
feet. The rentable area of the floors will 
vary from 13,000 feet to over 16,000 feet, 
according to the subdivisions. This will 
give Eighty Maiden Lane a rank as one 
of the largest downtown office buildings 
in floor area. 

The structure will contain 700,000 
enameled bricks, and 5,000,000 common 
bricks. The building will have 32 miles 
of electric conduits, 10 miles of heating 
and plumbing pipes, 50,000 square feet 
of marble floors, 10,000 square feet of 
marble staircase, 2,000 windows and 
75,000 square feet of glass. It will be 
illuminated by more than 10,000 lights. 

Eighty Maiden Lane, which has been 
designed by D. H. Burnham & Co., 
architects, of Chicazo, will be as archi- 
tecturally attractive as it is practical to 
make a modern office building. The 
base of the building will be of Bedford 
limestone, and all the exterior walls will 
he faced with cream colored enameled 
bricks. The ornamentation will be terra 
cotta ‘with an enameled surface. A hall 
will run thru the building from Maiden 
Lane to Cedar street, connecting the two 
entrances. ._There will be six express and 
six local elevators. The building when 
completed will be 308 feet in hight, and 
will contain twenty-four stories. All the 
foundations go‘to bed rock, which is be- 
tween 50 and 60 feet below the street 
level. 

The Continental Insurance Company 
was founded in 1853. - The premiums re- 
ceived since the organization of the com- 
pany amount to over $142,000.000, and 
the losses paid to over $75,000,000. Th> 
present capital is $2,000.000, and the net 
surplus $13,046,478, which is the largest 
of any American fire insurance company. 
The Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, which is a consolidation of the 
Fidelity Insurance Company and _ the 
Phenix Insurance Company of Brook- 
lyn, has received in premiums $187,000,- 


000, and paid in losses $94,000,000. The 
present capital is $2,500,000 and the net 
surplus $3,385,745. Henry Evans is 
president of both companies. 

& 

From England comes a report of 
curious claims put in for accidents. We 
select a. few from the list: ' 

Cow, whisking her tail, causes injury to 
milkmaid’s eye. 

Bell-ringer ruptured during ringing of wed- 
ding bells. 

Barmaid severely hit by flying cork. 

Nurse’s finger bitten by toy dog. 

Agricultural laborer stung by a bee. 

Man-servant sprained leg thru stamping on 
rat. 

Domestic, fetching coal out of cellar, col- 
lapsed from fear caused by silent appearance 
of washerwoman and broke her arm. 

_ Parlormaid, walking across lawn to fetch 
in garden chair, slipped and sprained her back. 

Coachman, proceeding from stable, struck 
on face by master’s slipper, intended for a 
singing cat. 


Cook, breaking coal, piece went down her 
throat. 
& 


Tue New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany will hereafter limit the acceptance 
of new insurance on an individual life to 
a maximum of $100,000 within any 
twelve months period, with smaller limits 
for impaired risks, female risks, hazard- 
ous occupations, and risks on ages over 
fifty-five. These limitations have been 
in force to a certain extent before, but 
from now on will be strictly followed 
without exception. 

AFTER considerable litigation and dis- 
cussion the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has finally been granted per- 
mission to construct a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in Saratoga County, N. Y. This 
worthy object should have been ap- 
proved by the State authorities long ago, 
and it does not reflect credit on them 
that they should have blocked so bene- 
ficial a plan. 


at 
‘THe Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce calls attention to the fact that “all 
fires are the same size at the start.” The 
great Chicago fire was started by a cow 
kicking over a lamp. 
st 
AccorpDINnG to the State Fire Marshal 
there were 2,094 fires in Connecticut last 
year. Of this total 69 were alleged to 
be of incendiary origin. 
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Bank Safeguards Attacked 


THE present Legislature of New 
York has not made a good record, and 
among its shortcomings are bills, passed 
or favorably considered, weakening the 
safeguards of banking. With the help 
of Governor Dix a law has been enacted 
which reduces the required cash reserve 
of State banks by virtually allowing them 
to substitute bonds for a part of it. 
There is now pending a more pernicious 
proposition. These bad banking bills are 
the work of a Tammany Senator, 
Thomas F. Grady, the least worthy of all 
the Legislature’s members. The bill now 
under consideration practically forbids 
State banks and trust companies to enter 
the New York City Clearing House As- 
sociation. There has recently been a 
movement for the admission of trust 
companies to the association, and seven- 
teen of them, with $420,000,000 of de- 
posits, have become members. Among 
the older members are sixteen State 
banks, whose deposits amount to $240,- 
000,000. The requirements of the asso- 
ciation concerning cash reserve are more 
severe than those of the State law, but 
they are not excessive, and the admitted 
State banks and trust companies have 
willingly conformed to them. Grady’s 
latest bill forbids any State bank or trust 
company to be a member of any associa- 
tion whose reserve Tequirements are 
greater than those of the State law. The 
quality of this unworthy legislator is in- 
dicated by his remark that the Clearing 
House Association is “a gang of high- 
waymen.” The State institutions which 
are in the association have adopted reso- 
lutions declaring that the only purpose 
of the reserve requirements is to safe- 
guard deposits and promote conservative 
banking. And this, of course, is true. 

The grand record of the New York 
Clearing House Association as a safety 
agency in time of peril is known to all 
intelligent and fair-minded Americans. 
Admission of the trust companies was to 
be desired, in the interest of the deposit- 
ing public and for the strengthening of 
the entire banking fabric. Our latest 


panic showed the need of the reserve 
conditions which the association imposes. 
The influence of all who desire ample 
protection for depositors should be ex- 
erted to prevent the enactment of this 
Grady bill. 

ws 


Reichmann Found Guilty 


JoserpH B. ReIcHMANN, formerly 
president of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, was found guilty in this city, last 
week, of making a fraudulent report to 
the State’s Banking Department, and 
was sentenced to be imprisoned four and 
one-half months in the penitentiary. The 
investigation showed that the conduct of 
the trust company, under Reichmann’s 
direction, was characterized by many 
kinds of objectionable banking. All who 
desire that the banking institutions of 
New York shall be clean should rejoice 
over this enforcement of a good law. 

ss 

.... The Government closed the fiscal 
year with a surplus of $28,000,000. 

...-More than half of the 625,000 


miles of steam railroad in the world are 
in North America. 


....It is expected that the Canadian 
Pacific will acquire a controlling interest 
in the Erie road. 


....Inerease in the number of orders 
from many sources has caused improve- 
ment in the steel business. 

....Dividend and interest disburse- 
ments this month, as compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce, are $233,739,720, 
against $212,871,833 a year ago. 

....The National City Bank has de- 
cided to form a subsidiary security com- 
pany with a capital of $10,000,000, which 
will be supplied by a cash dividend of 40 
per cent. on the bank’s stock. 

....In 1910 we imported 264,000,000 
pounds of wool and produced 321,000,- 
000 at home. In the last ten years im- 
ports were I,932,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $324,000,000, and the home product- 
was 3,051,000,000 pounds, worth $697,- 
000,000. 





